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Motes. 
ADDISON’S LATIN “ DISSERTATION UPON THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ROMAN POETS;” 
HIS LATIN STYLE, ETC, 


How is it that this elegant little piece has so 
completely fallen into oblivion; that it has been 
so persistently ignored by the editors of the works 
of its author; and that no mention whatever is 
made of it in the biographies of Tickell, Johnson, 
and Aikin? The first edition, I believe, was 
ee in 1692, 12mo, London, “ Latin and 
English.” A subsequent edition (perhaps the 
second), a handsomely printed book, is before me, 
entitled : — 

“A Dissertation upon the most celebrated Roman 
Poets. Written originally in Latin by Joseph Addison, 
Esq.; made English by Christopher Hayes, Esq. London: 
Printed for E. Curll, in Fleet Street, 1717. 8vo, pp. 55.” 


In this edition the original Latin is printed 
first, followed by the English translation. I pos- 
sess also a later edition, the title of which is as 
follows : 


“ Mr. Addison’s Dissertation upon the most celebrated 
Roman Poets. Also an Essay upon the Roman Elegiac 
Poets. By Major Pack. The Third Edition. To which 
is added, an Essay upon Mr. Addison’s Writings, by R. 
Young, Ksq. London: Printed for E. Curll, over against 
Catherine Street in the Strand, 1721. Price 1s. 6d.” 
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Dr. Parr wrote in his copy of this edition: — 

“ This is a very scarce book. I for thirty years have 
possessed the first edition of Addison’s Dissertation, and 
sent my learned friend Mr. Barker in quest of a duplicate, 
He, guided by my hints, procured me this book. Plain it is 
that a work so soon reprinted must at the time have been 
recollected, and I am at a loss to account for the omission 
of both the Latin and the English in the Variorum edi- 
tion of Addison’s Works.—Bibliotheca Parriana. 

“ Samvue Parr, Oct. 1814.” 


It is probably this “ first edition,” of which the 
Doctor speaks, which occurs in an 8vo volume of 
Critical Miscellanies (Bib. Parr., p. 628). No 
date is given; but the learned owner had written 
in it—‘* Not inserted in the 4to edition of his 
(Addison’s) Works, and but little known.” Now, 
was the translation in the original edition the 
production of Addison himself? We have seen 
that the one which forms part of the edition of 
1717 was by Christopher Hayes, Esq., and that 
of the edition of 1721, which faces the original, 
page by page, is a verbatim reprint of its pre- 
decessor, though the name of its author is drop- 
ped on the title-page; which, it will be seen, is 
so printed and ruled as to lead to the inference, 
as Curll probably intended it should do, that not 
only was the English translation by Addison, but 
also the Essay on the Roman Eleqiac Poets. The 
authorship, however, of this edition of 1721 may 
be thus distributed :—The Latin Dissertation on 
the Roman Poets is by Addison; the English 
version, by Christopher Hayes. The English 
Essay on the Roman Elegiac Poets is by Major 
Pack ; the Latin version of this, by another hand— 
probably R. Young, to whom is to be ascribed 
the appended “Tentamen de Scriptis Addisoni- 
anis,” and, likely enough, the accompanying Eng- 
lish version. Dr. Parr, who had evidently given 
considerable attention to this little treatise, was 
apparently thus misled. In a letter to Dr. Butler, 
Oct. 21, 1811, he writes : — 

“ Envy me, and hate me, but congratulate me upon 
my having two Latin compositions of Addison’s unknown 
to his Right Rev. Editor” (Hurd).— Works, vii. 440. 

So far alluding to Hurd’s edition, which he 
pronounces “ trifling enough,” and which Dibdin 
stigmatises as “a sad ‘ potato-roasting ’ perform- 
ance.” Again, writing to Dr. Huntingford, he 
says that he is— 

“ Very sorry that he had not any opportunity of grant- 
ing or offering to his executors his copy of Addison's 
well-written, though little known work, in Latin prose.” 
Adding — 

“ You shall regale yourself with it when you come to 
my parsonage.”—Jb., vii. 621. 

From the foregoing, the Doctorevidently thought 
that both Dissertations, as well as the English 
version, were the work of Addison. Much re- 
liance, indeed, cannot be placed on his fly-leaf 

| remarks ; which often, couched in pompous phra- 














seology, contain as little bibliographical informa- 
tion as critical acumen. It is evident that he 
often knew little or nothing about the book he 
was commenting upon. 

It may be old upon what authority is this 
little piece attributed to Addison? This seems, 
indeed, slender enough ; but surely it would hardly 
have been published at least twice during his life- 
time without repudiation, if not by him; while, 
regarding it as a juvenile exercise which he would 
willingly let die, he may have intentionally ex- 
cluded it from those better known — 
handed over to his literary executor, Tickell, for 
posthumous publication. 

Addison was unquestionably an elegant scholar. 
The style of this little dissertation is simple, easy, 
and correct, though not without some general in- 
dication of the juvenility of the writer. In 1699 
had appeared the second volume of the Musarum 
Anglicanarum Analecta, in which were contained 
the eight well-known Latin poems of our author. 
He subsequently edited the enlarged and cor- 
rected edition of this collection, in 2 vols. 12mo, 
1714, of which the very elegant prefaces, and the 
dedication of the leading poem on the Peace of 
Ryswick to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Charles Montague, better known by his subse- 
quent title of Earl of Halifax, are also from his 
nen. It is difficult to discern any resemblance 
alll m the style of these carefully written pre- 
faces and that of the earlier production, but a 
considerable interval, with much exercise of the 
pen, had intervened; and Latin composition then, 
as now, though not in so great a degree, is an 
artificial thing; and is this to-day and that to- 
morrow, according to the standard and ideal of 
the moment. It was the perusal of these Latin 
poems which drew from that arch contemner of 
modern classical verse, Boileau, the well-known 
compliment which Johnson has so well inter- 
preted; while of one of them—* Pax, Gulielmi 
auspiciis, Europse reddita””—it is said that Smith 
pronounced that it was “ the best Latin poem since 
the Acneid.” With due deductions from French 
politeness and contemporary friendship, it will 
ye found on perusal that these poems merit a 
large share of the praise bestowed upon them by 
contemporaries, The three comic — are very 
happy in the application of classical language and 
pompous phraseology to trivial subjects; while 
the fine Alcaics, addressed to Dr. Burnet, though, 
perhaps necessarily, sayouring of Horace, do equal 
credit to the learning of Addison, and, from the 
circumstances, his goodness of heart and inde- 
pendence of mind. 

Some readers may thank me for bringing before 
them a specimen of Addison’s prose Latinity, 
with which they may not have been hitherto 


acquainted. I will therefore transcribe the pre- 


amble to the Patent of Lord Parker : — 
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“ In Laudem Domini Parkeri. 


“ Quandoquidem ad boni Principis officium nihil magis 
pertinet, quam ut amplissimas Reipublice dignitates viris 


| de patria optume merentibus impertiatur, predilectum et 


perquamfidelem Consiliarium nostrum THomMaAm Par- 
KERUM Militem et Capitalem in Banco Regio Justicia- 
rium Procerum nostrorum numero adscribi volumus, qui 
in honorum fuga pari studio usus est, quo plures, in 
eorum petitione, uti solent, nec, ulla sua opera, titulos 
sibi acquisivit, nisi quod illos meruerit. 

“ Egregiam hane optimi Civis modestiam efflagita- 
tione nostra vincendam duximus, ne ab arduis curia 
Patricix negotiis diutiis se retraheret, malo publico 
verecundus, 

“ Preclare, quibus fruitur, animi dotes, et omnimoda 
tum rerum tum scientiarum peritia, que, ut vitam in 
otio eleganter et jucundé agere et posset et mallet, effe- 
cere, quo minus ita ageret, dudum impedierunt. 

“Summam in Senatu, suammam in Foro laudem sibi 
comparavit. 

“Gravissimo seni Johanni Holt, Militi, Capitali, in 
Banco Regio Justiciaric Successor constitutus est, ut- 
pote qui tanti muneris Dignitatem rit? sustineret, tanti 
viri levaret Desiderium. 

“ Ibi, difficillimis temporibus, cm jus nostrum in Regni 
hujusce Successionem periclitaretur, domus nostra adeoque 
populi Britannici causam strenue promovit, majori Feor- 
titudine an Justitia incertum ; cavitque né impuné leges 
partibus nostris faventes impugnarent mali, neu cum 
periculo boni vindicarent. 

“Nec majorem oflficii Auctoritate in negotiis publicis 
Reverentiam, quam morum suavitate in quotidiana vite 
consuetudine omnium sibi Gratiam conciliavit. Fcelix 
merit® habendus, cui ista contigerit animi 2quabilitas, 
que sicuti Civem maxumé exornat, ita in primis com- 
mendat Judicem. 

“ Neque ea que inter mortalium laudes praecipuum 
locum obtinet, et que illum sibi nobisque pariter reddit 
acceptiorem silentio pratereunda est, sincera erga Deum 
Pietas, singulari erga homines Benevolentizx conjuncta.” 

“ Hune talem virum, ut litibus intersit supremo Foro 
dirimendis Judex integerrimus; ac in Legibus ferendis 
eodem loco versetur, quo in explicandis swpe sibi gloriam 
adeptus est ; optimatum nostrorum ordini admovendum 
curavimus. 

I may conclude with a query or two. Who was 
R. Young, Armig., the author of the Tentamen? 
What is known of Christopher Hayes, Esq., the 
translator of the Dissertation? And what is to 
be learnt of Major Pack—* Packius, et humanis- 
simus homo, et vel poetice vel rhetorice Scriptor 
plane luculentus ”"—of whom we have a volume 
of Miscellanies, and some brief memoirs of Wych- 
erley prefixed to the posthumous works of that 
author, published Leuien, 8vo, 1728? 

Witriam Bates. 

Birmingham. 

[ Mr. Bohn, in his edition of Addison’s Works, vol. vi. 
pp. 587—604, has reprinted in Latin and English the Dis- 
sertation upon the Roman Poets, as well as Major Pack’s 
Essay on the Roman Eleqiac Poets, In a note it is stated 
that of the Dissertation there are at least five editions, 
viz., 1692, 1698, 1718, 1725, and 1750.—Ep. | 
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PORTRAITS CALLED CLARENCE PORTRAITS, 


Amongst the earliest portraits now assembled at 
South Kensington are No. 25, George Planta- 
genet, Duke of Clarence, K.G., and No. 26, Isabel 
Nevill his wife, Duchess of Clarence. Both 

ictures belong to the Marquess of Hastings. 
‘he former is one of the class which Mr. Red- 
grave, in his Introductory Notice, terms “ purely 
imaginary.” The latter is an adaptation or mis- 
named picture, upon which it may be useful to 
make a few cman 

It is, in fact, a duplicate of the portrait of Mary, 
Queen Dowager of France, and Duchess of Suffolk, 
the work of Johannes Corvus, Flandrus, in 1532, 
which is fully described by Mr. Scharf in the Ar- 
cheologia, xxxix. 48. Bridges, in his History of 
Northamptonshire, 1791, mentions two portraits on 


anel of the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk existing | 


in the manor-house at Southwick, in that county. 
From that of the Duke a sketch was presented by 
Maurice Johnson of Spalding to the Society of 
Antiquaries. These pictures were still remaining 
at Southwick in 1804, when E. J. sent to the 
Gentleman's Magazine a sketch of a portrait of 
King Edward IV., also preserved in the same 


mansion (engraved Nov. 1804, plate 1.). Shortly | 


after, the same gentleman sent a drawing of the 


portrait of the Duchess of Suffolk, which is pub- | 
lished in the Magazine for August, 1805. It was | 


inscribed, “ MARIA REGINA FRA. ET D, SUFFOLCLE. 
Filia H' Sep. Regis Angliz.” 
An inscription to the same effect, and also stat- 


ing that the portrait represented the Queen in her | 
thirty-fourth year, is on the frame of the picture | 


described by Mr. Scharf, which now belongs to 
Lady Sophia Des Veeux. 
Supposing the Marquess of Hastings’s picture, 


now in the Special Exhibition of National Por- | 


traits, to be the same which was formerly at 
Southwick, the inscription must have been rubbed 
off; but the portraiture, if not the picture, is in all 
respects identical. A very remarkable feature of 
the costume is a large jewel of a crucifix worn 
upon the neck. The frame has now this inscrip- 
tion: —“ Ysabela Ducissa Clarentiw, Ric. Com. 
de Warwick filia.” 

The Duchess of Clarence flourished some sixty 
years before the actual date of this picture. 

Upon a third picture lent by the Marquess of 
Hastings, No. 28, Margaret Plantagenet, Countess 
of Salisbury, I am not now prepared to give any 
opinion. I have little belief, ton, that it 
represents that memorable lady. The head wears 


the “diamond-shaped head-dress,” or French | 


hood of Henry VIIL.’s time, and a W.-shaped 


jewel. The last is probably, as in other cases, the | 


initial of the name or title of the lady from whom 
it was actually painted. 
Joun Goven NIcHOLs. 


THE FARMER AND THE HIND. 


The following song, probably written during a 
period of dearth and distress, has I believe never 
appeared in print. I send it to you, as I have 
heard it sung by an old lady who was born in 
1750. It seems applicable to the late movement 
amongst the Dorsetshire people and the farm 
labourers in Scotland. a 

1. 
| One morning early a farmer you'll find 
Was walking along, when he met with a hind ; 
A poor honest fellow upon the highway, 
Who took off his bonnet, and bade him good day. 
Sing fal de ral money, farr al, farr al! 
Sing fal de ral money, farr al! 


9° 


“Good day, honest fellow, what news ha’ye to 
tell ? 
How far are you going, and where do you dwell ?” 
“Down in yon small village,” the poor man did 
say; 
“Tt is not much farther, I’m going this way.” 
Sing fal de ral, &c. 
3. 
“The news I have got, Sir, are not very good, 
The dearth of your corn makes my children want 
food; , 
My dear wife and babies,” the poor man did say, 
| “Must all be maintained on poor eightpence a 
| day !” 


Sing fal de ral, &e. 
4. 
“And pray, honest fellow, how many children 
have you? 

You talk of what wages you have to your due.” 
“ A wife and five children I have to maintain, 
And all by my diligence, labour, and pain.” 

Sing fal de ral, Xe. 


0. 
“Your wife for herself she can surely provide, 
And likewise some food for the children beside.” 
“When the eldest can scarcely put on its own 
clothes, 
Pray what can my wife do among such as those?” 
Sing fal de ral, &c, 


6. 
“ And then after toiling all day, I declare 
To seek for provisions I cannot tell where ; 
| I’m far from the market, so be not afraid, 
Let me have some corn, and you shall be well 
paid.” ’ 


Sing fal de ral, &e. 


de 


| “ No quantity less than a bole I can sell, 
| And twenty white shillings down fort you must 
tell: 
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And I give no credit when corn’s so dear.” 

Sing fal de ral, &c. 

8. 
‘Oh, Sir, your conscience is surely enlarged, 
And for such extortion you'll surely be charged ; 
While many black curses the poor on you lay, 
Which surely will light on you some other day. 
Sing fal de ral, Xe. 


I think you are favoured by getting’t so near, | 
| 


9 
“Let me for my corn have abundance of gold, 
And as many curses my wallet can hold; 
I'll put up the curses unto a long day, 
And so eat and drink, and drive sorrow away.” 
Sing fal de ral, Xe. 
10. 
“You may eat and drink of the fat of the land, 
For you have the markets just at your command ; | 
But your high prices may soon fly away, 
And then take a halter and make no delay.” 
Sing fal de ral, &c. 


BINDING THE INSANE FOR CURE TO THE PIL- 
LARS OF CHURCHES, AND TO CROSSES. 

Sir David Lyndsay, in the Second Book of his 
Monarche, tells us that — 

“ Thay bryng mad men, on fuit and horsse, 
And byndis thame to Sanct Mongose Crosse.” 

The reference here is to a so-called miraculous 
cross made by St. Kentigern, of very strange ma- 
terial, at Lothwerwerd ; where afterwards, in 1449, 
a collegiate church, dedicated to that saint, was 
erected by William Lord Crichton. Jocelin of 
Furnes gives the following account of this Cross : 

“ Aliam quoque crucem, incredibilem dictu, nisi posset 
explorari visu et tactu, in Lothwerwerd de sola 
arena maris construxit. Ad hance etiam crucem plures 
variis languoribus gravati, et mazime furiosi et a demonio 
verati, ad vesperum vinciuntur ; et mane, multociens (mul- 
toties ?) sani et incolumes inventi, ad sua libere revertun- 
tur.” 

An Augustine Canon of Scone and Cambusken- 
neth, in an excessively rare treatise on the rule of 
his founder (Paris, 1508), inveighs against the 
desecration of churches, common, it would seem, 
at that time, by the transaction of secular business 
therein. He mentions several cases to which he 
does not intend his remarks to apply, and specially 
the case of workmen employed in the repairing of 
a church at a distance from town, freely allowing 
that they may even take their meals in the church. 
He then says: — 

“ Occurrunt etiam nonnulli furore perciti, qui licite ut 
salutem recuperent ecclesia columnis alligantur ; utpote in 
illo sanctissimo collegio Domini de Borthick, ubi Deus 
Optimus Maximus, propter Sancti Kentierni sui Confes- 
soris merita, compluribus hominibus auxilium illius im- 
a _opem salutemque affert.” (Liber Collegii 
Nostre Domine, Introd.) 


of St. Mungo was of great repute, and much re- 
sorted to for the purposes specified, during the 


| middle ages. 


The incidental topic of the desecration of churches 
in those days, receives some illustration from the 


| following extract from the Catechism of Archbishop 


Hamilton (1552), quoted by Professor Mitchell of 
St. Andrew’s. In reply to the question, “Quhon 


| suld we keip the Sunday holiday ? ” we are told : 


“ Efter yis maner, yar yat ar all the wouke in labouris 
and cummis nocht, or may nocht get leif to cum the laif 
of the wouke to the kirk, on the Sunday suld haif rest and 
space to convein and gadder with the laif to thank and 
loif God heirand devotly ye devine service and specially 
the hie Mes or at the least ane said Mes, and alswa heir 
the Word of God prechit gif thar may get it. Mairouir 
on the Sunday the father suld teche his barins, the mastir 
his servandis, to ken and feirGod .... .” 

And then negatively : — 

“ And above all this, all men and wemen with diligens 
nocht only suld forbeir vice and syn on the Sunday and 
all other dayis, bot specially on the Sunday suld eschew 
all ydilnes cartyng and dysing, and especially 
carreling and wanton synging in the kirk, and all other 
vice quhilk commonly hes bein maist usit on the Sun- 


day.” 
5 R. B. 8. 
Glasgow. 


BEN. JONSON AND JAMES MABBE. 


When Gifford—the classical Gifford—favored 
the public with an annotated edition of the works 
of Ben. Jonson, he added to the contents of the 
folios of 1616 and 1640 the fugitive verses which 
had been introduced by his precursor Whalley, 
or had been met with in the course of his own 
researches—but his efforts were not attended with 
entire success. 

Chance may effect in such matters, as on other 
occasions, what extensive research had failed to 
effect ; and it seems to me that a spare column 
might sometimes be appositely filled by the re- 
petition of such short pieces as serve to — 
the standard editions of the more eminent and at- 
tractive authors of former times. Communica- 
tions of that nature might afford pleasure in their 
isolated state, and would be acceptable as contri- 
butions towards amended re-impressions. 

Here follows, as an illustration of this project, 
a second specimen of verse omitted by the editors 
of Ben. Jonson : — 


“ On the author, work, and translator. 


Who tracks this author’s or translator’s pen 

Shall find that either hath read books and men; 

To say but one were single. Then it chimes 

When the old words do strike on the new times, 

As in this Spanish Proteus ; who, though writ 

But in one tongue, was form’d with the world’s wit; 
And hath the noblest mark of a good book — 

That an ill man dares not securely look 
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Upon it, but will loathe or let it pass 

As a deformed face doth a true glass. 

Such books deserve translators of like coat 

As was the genius wherewith they were wrote ; 

And this hath met that one that may be stil’d 

More than the foster-father of this child. 

For though Spain gave him his first air and vogu 

He would be call’d henceforth, the E-nglish-roque ; 

But that he’s too-well suited, in a cloth 

Finer than was his Spanish, if my oath 

Will be receiv'd in court; if not, would I 

Had cloth’d him so. Here’s all I can supply 

To your desert who have done it, friend. And this 

Fair emulation and no envy is; 

When you behold me wish myself the man 

That would have done that which you only can,’ 

Ben: lonson. 

The author alluded tosin the superscription is 
Mateo Aleman; the work is La vida y hechos del 
picaro Guzman de Alfarache; and the translator 
is Diego Puede-ser=James Mabbe, M.A. of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

The testimony of Ben. to the merit of our trans- 
lator as to style, was honestly given: it was no 
poetical flourish. Neither the classical studies of 
Mabbe, nor his Spanish studies, nor his residence 
abroad, prevented him from acquiring a mastery 
in his mother tongue. He took his first degree in 
arts soon after SHAKSPERE produced the “ first 
heir of his invention”; and he contributed, as I 
firmly believe, and am admitted to have proved 
almost to demonstration, the verses signed I. M. in 
the CoMEDIES, HISTORIES, and TRAGEDIES of 1623, 
But prose was his forte; and if requested to point 
out some half-forgotten volumes as furnishing 
illustrations of the assumed peculiarities in the 
diction of our matchless dramatist, I should con- 
fidently name—reserving my estimate of the works 
in other respects— Guzman and Celestina. 

Botton CorNey. 

*,* Vide Notes and Queries, 2° 8. xi. 3, and 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The works of William Shakespeare, by the rev. | 


Alexander Dyce. 1864, 1. 165. 


DIVINE SOLILOQUIES BY P.P., AUTHOR OF 
“CHRIST’S SATISFACTION.” 
(DUBLIN, PRINTED ABOUT THE YEAR 1670, 12Mo.) 
In 1849, I bought at a country sale in Ireland a 
copy of a very remarkable little book, unfortu- 
nately imperfect ; and from that time to this, I 
have been unable to get any information about 
the author, or to find another copy of the book. 
It is a collection of Sacred Soliloquies, formed bya 
sort of mosaic-work of Scripture texts, “ wherein 
the words are indeed used to another but yet to 
an Holy end and purpose, beside that for which 
they were at first intended.” The only other work 
of the kind with which I am acquainted, is that of 
the Carthusian monk, Martinus de Lauduno, en- 
titled Epistole Sacre, &c., Paris, 1646. From a 


curious passage at p. 66, I gather that the author 
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compiled these Soliloquies at the age of twenty- 
three; and from a passage in the Dedication, in 
which he speaks of having gotten “the excellent 
Mr. Rob. Boyle’s Occasional Reflections” from a 
near relative of “ that truly honourable Gentle- 
man and Christian,” apparently not very long after 
their publication, I infer that the Soliloquies were 
published about 1670. My copy wants the title- 
page, and begins with the Epistle Dedicatory, from 
which I subjoin the following passages : — 

“ My Dearest Mother,—These Papers were long written 
for my own peculiar use: .. . and indeed so sensible I 
am of the unfitness of such youth as mine to appear in 
print, that were I not under the press myself, | would 
not suffer my Soliloquies ever to come under it.” 

“A very aged and learned Doctor (Dr. W. 8.) an emi- 
nent Dignitary of this Church of Ireland, hath in an af- 
fectionate Letter to me these very words: ‘. . . Though 
among the English, Theology is cultivated in most of its 
parts beyond what is found among Foreigners ; yet I think 
the Papists outgo us in Devotionary Books. We are forced 
to English and alter some of theirs, to make them ours, as 
Thomas de Kempis, Bellarmine, Parsons, &c. ‘They have 
spoken holily and very usefully, but what you utter is 
Bible all. Your last Book (i. e. a sheet of Christ’s Satis- 


faction I sent him), acquainted me with that argument 


better than I was before, but this hath gone deeper into 
my heart.’” 

“T should have a thousand joys, if this, or any other 
endeavour of mine, should make for reclaiming Divinity 
from controversial to practical, in any one soul: For sure 
I am, the exercise of my heart in pouring out such Solilo- 
quies to the Lord in my closet, stands me in much more 
stead than a thousand Disputes about that Mint and 
Cummin which stays the general regard of the weighty 
things of the Law, in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The Dedication, imperfect in this copy, is fol- 
lowed by “An Epistle to the Reader,” also im- 
perfect, subscribed “ Thomas Harrison, Daniel 
Rolls,” friends of the author, who seem to have 
edited the book for him. Then follows an Address 
to the Reader by the Author, who says: — 

“..... I dare humbly to give it thee as my opinion 
that our Modern writers have very much departed from 
this way of insinuating Piety by Religious Meditations 
and Soliloquies, in which the Fathers and Ancient heroes 
of Divinity were very happy. .. .. Let ancient records 
come out of their dust, and they shall bear me witness, 
that there was never age from Christ to our own, which 
stood in more need of reductives from an airy, profes- 
sional, I-know-not-what, called Religion, unto Devotional 
and Practical Piety, and the power of Godliness! At this, 
the following Essay drives: the good Lord succeed it! 

“ Sith the joint justice and clemency of Magistrates, the 
preaching and writing of Ministers, the unparalleled Judg- 
ments of the great God on us, these late years, have been 
all too little to keep cities, towns, villages, or families from 
banding into Factions; men baiting each other with the 
epithets of Prelatist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, Anabaptist, Arminian, Antinomian, Legalist, and 
who can tell how many like: I have thought it as vain 
to interest myself in the contentions of any, so, very proper 
to commend the Practicks of Piety to all, in such a way 
as this, which some judicious [ persons | believe will offend 
none. I cannot think but that there is of Israel in each 
of these Parties: and my heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for them is, that they may be saved. As far as I know 
my heart, I suffer these sheets to go abroad to serve the 
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Faith and Joy of each of them. Let them all forgive me 
this wrong, I confess myself, the worst Servant of Christ, 
P.¥." 

The book opens quaintly enough with “A So- 
liloquy with Soliloquy itself” : 

“Oh Meditation! I see thee, and now I will leave my 

water-pots, and go and call all mankind to come and see 
the Duty that told me all that ever I did. Blessed is the 
womb of that Grace that bears thee, and the paps that 
gave thee suck. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after Righteousness, for they shall be filled with thee! 
The fair Rachel of Piety may cry out her eyes for children 
and holy seed, and break her heart because they are not, 
if she be not impregnated by thee! Thou makest barren 
Graces to keep house, and to be the joyful mothers of 
children.” 

It is but fair, however, to give a specimen or 
two of the better parts of ‘the “book, which is, as 
may be expected, very ay throughout. Let | 
us take a passage from No. 2. “ A Soliloquy with | 
God of Created Things” 


“Oh my God! how art thou as far out of mind as out 
of sight with me, for the most part! How rarely and 
faintly do I say, I know that my Redeemer, or my Cre- 
ator liveth! Thou art nigher to me than I am to 
myself, so that did i not forget myself, I could not pos- 
sibly forget Thee. Nay, and did I not forget all things, 
it were impossible but I must remember their Maker, 
being all bear Thy superscription, yea and aloud say of 
Thee, it is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves. 
Every creature of God is good to teach me, were I but 
good to learn,— Lord, make my Soul (the worst of Thy 
suentuses) to make Thee its All in All, the Being of its 
being!” 

The next extract is taken from No, 22. “A 
Soliloquy with God of my Soul: ” 


“O my God, my Body is not so little a thing to the 
whole World, as the whole World is to my Soul: fewer 
such bodies would fill the world, than such worlds would 
fill my Soul ! . Thou didst once bid Man replenish the 
Earth, but never the Earth re plenish Man, whose soul 
Thou knowest, and makest one of those things which are 
never satisfied, nor say Jt is enough, till it has as much 
more than the world, as the Creator is than the Creation. | 
O my God, I find that my Soul cannot go upon its belly 
and eat dust,” &c, 


I shall close with the following passage from 
No. 10. “A Soliloquy with God of the Holy 
Scriptures ” 

“O my God, Thou hast made great lights in Thy Word, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, of precepts, promises, and 
prov idences ; else would this World be a land of Darkness 
and the shadow of Death, without any order, and where 
the light would be as darkness. Some deal with Thy 
Word as Orpah with Naomi, go some part of the way with 
her, kiss her, and then leave her: But oh! may my soul, 
as Ruth’s, cleave to it, and for ever say, Whither thou 
goest, I will go; where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
ways shall be my ways, and thy God shall be my God! 
"Tis Thy Word upholds all them that fall, and raises up 
those that be bowed down! Out of Thy Word Thou 
givest the best meat to them whose eyes wait upon Thee. 
"Tis by Thy Word that thou smitest AX, gyptian lusts in 
their first-born ! and overthrowest re igning sins, and their 
hosts of snares and temptations, in the sea of Thy Grace, | 
red with the Blood-Royal of Thy Son! ‘Tis by Thy 


Word Thou leadest Thy people through the Valley of Sin 
and Sorrow into the Heavenly Canaan! ’Tis Thy Word, 
that, in the Wilderness of this World, opens very rocks so 
that waters gush out! yea, that turns my part of this 
Wilderness into a standing pool of mercies, and my dry 
ground into water-springs.” 


I should perhaps apologise for quoting so much 
from this little book, but I dare say many of your 
readers will not. take it amiss, especially if the 
book be, as I imagine, of great rarity. It only 
remains to say, that the Soliloguies are twenty- 
three in number, and occupy pp. 166: to these 
are appended a supplementary Soliloquy occa- 
sioned by the Author’s “ Recovery from a sore 
Disease, while this Piece lay at the Press,” ex- 
tending to p. 174, whereamy imperfect copy breaks 
off. It may be as well to add, that the work is 


| anonymous, as the Editors expressly state : — 


“ Unto such as are well acquainted with the Author, 
and able to judge of his excellent endowments, it is a 
sufficient commendation of this Book, that though it bear 
not his name, he will own it; yet because it will come to 
the hands of divers strangers, especially in this City, to 
them much may be said concerning it and him.” 

EIRIONNACH. 


[ The work is entitled Lemmata Meditationum, or the 
Contents of a few Religious Meditations: given as Direc- 
tive and Incentive to that valuable Duty. By Philo- 
Jesus Philo-Carolus, Dublin: To be sold by Joseph Wilde, 
Bookseller, in Castle-street, 1672. Pp. 177. The editor, 
the Rev. Thomas Harrison, D.D., became minister of St. 
Dunstan’s in the East, and was author of the popular 
work, Topica Sacra: Spiritual Logich, 12mo, 1658.—Ep. 


IRISH LITERARY PERIODICALS.* 


The National Magazine. Dublin, 1830—31. 
8yo. 

Published monthly by Wakeman. This well-written 
and cleverly-conducted periodical commenced July, 1830, 
and ended in 1831. 

The Irish Rushlight, or 
and Miscellaneous Information for the 
Dublin, 1831. 8vyo. 

Printed for Temple, Batchelor Walk. Commenced in 
April, 1831, and ended November same year. It was 
edited by the eldest son of James Hope, of Belfast, a man 
of some notoriety in "98. 

The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical 
Science. Dublin, 18832—45. 8vo. 

Edited by Sir R. Kane, Dr. R. S. Graves, and W. 
Stokes, up to 1834, From 1834—42, by R. S. Graves and 
W. Stokes, and subsequently by J. Hamilton and J. Mac- 
Donnell, 28 vols., continued under the title of Dublin 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, vol. 1—28. Dublin, 
1843, &c., in progress. A copy in British Museum. 

The Irish Monthly Magazine of Politics and 
Literature. Dublin, 1832—3. 8vo. 

Conolly, in his Catalogue, calls it “ a store of informa- 
tion.” 


Magazine of Political 
Million. 


* Continued from p. 233. 
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The Dublin Penny Journal. Dublin, 1832—36. 
4to. First published by Folds, Batchelor’s Walk, 
and afterwards by P. D. Hardy. Commenced 
June 30, 1832, and ended June 18, 1836. 

This renowned weekly journal, and best of all Irish 
periodicals, was chiefly indebted to its great success and 
long career of four years (an unusually long one for an 
Irish periodical) to the contributions of Drs. Petrie, 
O'Donovan, Messrs, E. O’Curry, Hardiman, D’Alton, &c. 
In British Museum. Now scarce, and sells for about 30s. 


The Christian Examiner and Church of Ireland 


Magazine. New Series, 4 volumes. Dublin, 
1832—35. 8vo. Third Series, 4 vols. Dublin, 
1836—39. 8vo. New Series, Dublin, 1855—59. 


Fol. New Series, Dublin, 1859—63. 4to. New 
Series, Dublin, 1864, 4to, in progress. 

A copy in the British Museum, but the Third Series 
imperfect. 


The University Review and Quarterly Magazine. | 


Dublin, 1833. 
Published by Grant and Bolton. 
nary and ended in December, 1833. 


Syo, 
Commenced in Jan- 
Several Sonnets by 


the late Astronomer Royal, Sir William Hamilton, ap- | 


peared in this periodical. One Number only in the British 
Museum, 

The Dublin University Magazine. 
—(i6. S8yo. 

The best of existing Irish periodical publications, highly 
Conservative in politics, ably written ; contains reviews, 
tales, poetry, and biographical sketches. 

The Irish Cabinet, or Repository of Literature. 
Dublin, 1833. 4to. 

Published by Goodwin, Denmark Street, price 1d. 
Commenced and ended in January, 1833. 
many of the penny publications of the day. 

The Irish Penny Magazine. Dublin, 1833. 

Published weekly by Coldwell, Chapel Street. 
menced and ended in 1833 ; one vol. all published. 


Dublin, 1833 


4to. 


Com- 


The Christian Gleaner and Missionary Museum. 
Dublin, 1833—35. 12mo. 
A very imperfect set in the British Museum. 


The Christian Herald, or Quarterly Magazine. 
Dublin, 1833—35. 

Edited by the Rev. E. N. Hoare. 
connected with prophecy. It is usually bound in five 
volumes. Discontinued. In the British Museum, im- 
perfect, wanting vol. i. and iii, 


The Emerald. Dublin, 1833. 


Published by Crean, Upper Ormond Quay. It was 
started as a weekly publication. The first and last 
number appeared April 27th, 1833, 


Chiefly on subjects 


Svo. 


The Irish Farmer's and Gardener's Magazine 
and Register of Rural Affairs. Dublin, 1834—42. 
Conducted by M. Doyle and E. Murphy. 

In the British Museum, marked “ discontinued.” 

The Salmagundi. Dublin, 1834. 4to. 

Price 1d. Commenced in 1834, and under slightly 
altered titles existed to the end of Decembe r, 1835. A 
scurrilous publication. 


Superior to 


| Medicine, &c. 





The Catholic Penny Magazine. 
12mo. 

Published weekly by Coldwell. Commenced in Fe- 
bruary, 1834, and ended December, 1835. 


Paddy Kelly's Budget. Dublin, 1835. Ato. 

Published weekly at No. 4, Dame Court. Commenced 
November 14, 1835. The last number of Vol. I. which I 
have seen, is for May 24, 1836. A scurrilous publication. 


Ancient Ireland. Dublin, 1835. 8vo. 

Edited by Philip F. Barron, Esq., of Waterford. Com- 
menced January 1, 1830. A copy in the British Museum 
ending with No. 4 for April of the same year. It is an 
8vo of 16 pages, and is entirely devoted to Irish litera- 
ture (politics and religious subjects being excluded.) A 
portion of it is printed in the Irish character. The editor 
announces in his first number that he has already got 
orders for 10,000 copies. Price of a single number 6d., 
yearly 1/. 6s, 

The Firebrand. Dublin, 1835. 4to. 


A scurrilous publication, published by John Moore, 


Dublin, 1834. 


73, Church Street. Commenced 18th August, 1835. 
No. 30 is the last in vol, ii. for May 24, 1836. 
The Penny Satirist. Dublin, 1835—6. Ato. 


Published weekly by J. Dark, 16, Anglesey Street. 
Commenced January, 1835, ended December, 1836. A 


| scurrilous publication. 


Irish Penny Journal. 1840. 
A copy in the British Museum, with a duplicate, which 
has a new collective title-page as follows: “The New 


| Irish Journal of Information for the People, with nu- 


merous original Legends and Stories by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 


W. Carleton, M. Doyle, G. Petrie, &c. Vol. I. Dublin, 
1843. 8yvo.” 
The New Satirist. Dublin, 1856. 4to. 


A revival of the Old Satirist, but did not long survive 
Commenced April 1, 1836. Published at the same office, 

The Age we Live in. Dublin, 1836. Ato. 

Commenced in April, 1836, and survived only a short 
time. 

The Irish Pulpit Magazine. Dublin, 8vo. 1837. 

Price 4d., published in St. Andrew Street. Commenced 
in June, 1837. 

The Citizen, a Monthly Journal of Politics, 
Literature, and Art. Dublin, 1839. 8vo. 

First published by Cumming, Lower Ormond Quay, 
and then by Machin, D’Olier Street. Established and 
sustained by the late W. E, Hudson, Esq., and mainly 
devoted to the publication of ancient Irish music. Com- 
menced November, 1839, and ended in December, 1841, 
In the British Museum, 

The Weekly Journal, or Repository of Music. 
Dublin, 1839. 4to. 

Published by Ponsonby, Grafton Street. Established 
to give to the public cheap music of eminent composers, 


| One volume only published. 


The Dublin Medical Press, or Weekly Journal of 
Dublin, 1839. 8vo. Second Se- 
Syo. 

A copy in British Museum. In 


ries, Dublin, 1860. 
Edited by A, Jacob. 


progress, 
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The Irish Penny Journal. Dublin, 1840. 4to. 

Edited by H. Maunsell. Published weekly by Gunn & 
Cameron. Commenced in July, 1840, and ended June, 
1841. 

The National Magazine for the Many. 
1840. 

Copied from O’Daly’s Catalogue for April, 1866, where 
Nos, 1 and 2 are priced Ls. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Journal, 
Ato. 

In the British Museum. 

The Friend of Ireland. 

Edited by P. D. Hardy. Each part is marked “ The 
Morning Visitor and Friend of Ireland.” A copy in 
British Museum. “ No more published.” | 

The Dublin Monthly Magazine, Dublin, 1842. 
8vo. 

A new series of the Citizen (see anté), commenced in 
January, and ended in September, 1842, by the same pub- 
lisher and editor, and for the same object. In the British 
Museum. 

The Dublin Magazine, or Monthly Memorialist. | 

Dublin, 1842. &vo. 

One volume all published. 

The Dublin Journal of Temperance, Science, and 

Literature. Dublin, 1842. 8yo. 

In the British Museuni. 

The Irish Farmer's Register, and Journal of 
Practical Agriculture. Dublin, 1842. 8vo, 

Conducted by E. Murphy. In British Museum. 

The Saturday Magazine. A Journal of Instruc- 
tion and Entertainment. Dublin, 1842—44. 
This periodical emanated from the Society of Friends. 


Dublin, 


Svo. 


Dublin, 1841. 


Imperfect. 


Dublin, 1842. Ato. 


Published by J. Abell, Eustace Street. Price ld. Com- 
menced November 15, 1842, ended February, 1844. 
Agricola’s Quarterly Farmers’ Journal. Cork, 


1842. 12mo. 

J. O’Daly’s Catalogue, No. 5, 3s. 

The Irish Farmer's Journal and Magazine of 
Rural and Domestic Economy. Dublin, 1843. 8vo. 

Edited by J. Sproule. <A copy in the British Museum. 

The Dublin Literary Journal and Select Family 
Visitor, Dublin, 1843. 4to. 

A monthly periodical, published by Joshua Abell, of 
the Society of Friends. 

The Irish Union Magazine. Dublin, 1845—6. 
8yvo. 

Published by M. Keene, College Green. Commenced 
March, 1845, and ended March, 1846, Vol. ii. changed 
the title to The Irish Monthly Magazine, 

The Dublin Magazine. Dublin, 1845, 8vo. 

A sequel to the Citizen, by the same editor. Published 
by O’Gorman, Ormond Quay. Only four numbers ap- 
peared, 

History and Proceedings of the '82 Club, edited 
by amember of the Insh Press. Dublin, 1845. 
8yo, 


A copy in the British Museum. 


Two numbers only. 


Irish National Magazine, a Weekly Journal of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Dublin, 1846, 
Royal 8vo. 

Copied from O’Daly’s Catalogue, where he says four- 
teen numbers all published, and priced 4s. 6d. 

The Philanthropist. A sanitary, miscellaneous, 
and popular Monthly Journal, Dublin, 1846—48, 

Edited by Dr. Hayden, Nos. 1 to 17, all published, in 
British Museum. 


The Dublin Examiner in Anatomy. Dublin, 
1846—8. 
Published by Flemming & Co., price 1d. Commenced 


in November, 1846. 
The Cork Magazine. 
Published by Bradford. 

ended December, 1848. 
Duffy's Irish Catholic Magazine. A monthly 

Review devoted to National Literature, Arts, 

Antiquities, &e. Dublin, 1847. 8vo. 

Published by J. Duffy, Wellington Quay. Commenced 

January, 1847, ended December, 1848. 

The Star of Jacob. Dublin, 1847, 
Edited by M. Margoliouth. A copy in the British Mu- 


A copy in the British Museum. 


Cork, 1847. 8vo. 
Commenced November, 1847, 


seum. The title is also published in the Hebrew cha- 
racter. 

Irish National Magazine. 1848, 

The Constitution and Church Sentinel. Dublin, 
1848. 8vo. 

Published by Fay, Wellington Quay. Commenced 


September 8th, 1848, ended December, in same year. 
Each number has a portrait of “ Our Glorious Deliverer.” 


The Young Irishman. Dublin, 1848. Royal 
Syo. 

Four numbers only published, priced in O’Daly’s Cata- 
logue at 2s. 

The Irish Apostle and American Herald, Dub- 
lin, 1849. Folio. 

A copy in British Museum. Nos. 1—9 only, marked 
* discontinued,” 


(To be continued.) 


Hieerine anp Hacerime.—I saw in Galignant 
lately a very witty letter written to Zhe Times 
from Cannes, and with the signature “B.” on 
“ Hliggling and Haggling.” It is true that, ortho- 
graphically speaking, there is but the difference 
of an iota between “ higgling” and “ haggling; ” 
but philological rights should not be impinged 
upon even for the sake of a good joke, and it 
would be unseemly to forget that higgling and 
haggling mean two very different things. When 
A., knowing or hoping that figs will soon be in- 
quired for, buys up all the figs in the market, he 
higgles; but when A. keeps a grocer’s shop, and 
asks B. eightpence for a pound of figs, and B. 
offers him sixpence, then B. “haggles.” The 
shrewd personage in a smock frock who goes 
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round the villages, and buys up geese and fowls and 
turkeys from farmer’s wives—sometimes before the 
chicks are out of the shell—is commonly known 
as a “higgler.” In law he is a forestaller; in 
French he is an accapareur. In times of popular 


commotion, and when he deals in grain, the popu- | 
lace have been known, more than once, to hang | 


the higgler. To haggle is merely to chaffer, bar- 
gain, or beat. down. I have no authorities at 
hand, but doubt not that both these words are of 
ure Saxon derivation, and that their use in Eng- 
and is as old as the time of the Heptarchy. 
GeorGE AveustUs SALA. 
Milan, April 8. 


A member of my family called at a cottage a 
few days ago. While there, a little girl came in 
with a small paper box in her hand, and said to 
the mistress of the cottage that her mother had 
sent her to request that, if she happened to find 
a black clock [{%. ¢. a beetle] she would save it for 
her and send it, at once, in the little box. The 
child said that she was to be careful that the clock 
was found by chance—not sought for. The mis- 
tress asked her what her mother wanted to do with 


number. 


the epigram, and its author also, who was at the 
time he wrote it (some five or six and twenty 
years ago) a boy at Tunbridge School, and often 
suffered from a sneer at his “carrots.” His epi- 
gram ran thus: — 
“Oh! why do you laugh at red hair ? 
Tis really a great want of charity ; 
"Mongst the Greeks, it is certainly known, 
Two at least of the Graces were Xdpire.”” 
The point of course lies in the use of the dual 
G. R. K. 
PorvtaR Errors: Cotumsvs AND THE Eaa. 
- - It is really impossible to make an egg 


“ , | stand on its end, so Columbus crushed in the impossible 
Lrypsgy Fork Lore: Cure ror Kine Coven. : 


basis, and made it stand, though with some damage to the 
refractory shell.”— Times of March 10, 1866. 

It is amusing to note how long a popular error, 
if of no practical importance, may remain unchal- 
lenged. The gold fish of the Merry Monarch was 
accepted as imponderable by many wise heads, 
without experiment (if, indeed, it ever had a 
being), and the story of Columbus breaking the 


| egg as the on/y means of making it stand, if not 


the insect? Her reply was, “ To hing round sister | 


Madelina’s neck, who has got king cough, that as 
the clock decays away, her cough may go away 
too.” 

On this being related before one of the servants 
here, she told me that she had not heard of clocks 
being used as a remedy before, but that she knew 
that it was very common in this neighbourhood to 
hang spiders in little bags around the necks of 
children who suffered from king cough. The same 
informant also added, that it is the custom here 
for mothers who have children suffering from 


thrush, or frog, to give them a live frog to suck. | 


This spider superstition is at least thirteen hun- | 


dred years old, and probably very much older. 
Alexander of Tralles says (I quote at secondhand, 
from the preface to the Rey. Oswald Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Star-craft of Early 
England, vol. i. p. xx.) that for agues, “The little 
animal that sits and weaves with the view to catch 
flies, tied up in a rag, is good.” 
Lucy Pracock. 
3ottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Erréram oN Rep Harr.—In Mr. Mark Lemon’s 
Jest-Book, published by Macmillan, p. 205, we 
read the following : — 

“ CARROTS CLASSICALLY CONSIDERED. 
“Why scorn red hair? The Greeks, we know, 
(I note it here in charity), 
Had taste in beauty, and with them, 
The Graces were al) Xdprra.” 

Now to say nothing of the utter vapidity of the 
second line, who can abide the abominably false 
Greek of the last, in which the point is supposed 
to lie? I happen to know the original version of 


in these days too implicitly believed, is at least 
supposed by every one to be based on the physical 
axiom, enunciated by The Times, that it is impos- 
sible to make an egg stand on its end. Yet five 
minutes careful balancing will convince any dex- 
terous experimenter that an egg may easily be 
made to stand and remain balanced on its end, 
without any of that rough coaxing which would 
damage the refractory shell. All that is required 
is steadiness of hand, and perhaps a little patience. 

If the story have any semblance of truth in it, 
it ought probably to be told after another fashion, 
as thus—that the horny-handed sailor was put 
on his mettle by the courtiers, and urged to try 
an experiment known to require delicacy of touch ; 
that failing to do that which the lazy fingers of 


| his tormentors could easily accomplish, he became 


impatient, probably apostrophised the cause of his 
trouble — 

«“ And now, my dear top-heavy friend, there is no way 

but this,”"— 

smote off the recalcitrant egg-peel, and remained 
master of the field. 

It is impossible to believe that the lazy — 
knew not that an egg could be made to hold its 
own. F J. Exitor Honexr. 


Srow’s Merrican VERSION OF THE PsALMs 
was first published in 1809, The author died 
Jan. 1, 1864. In 1861 he published an odd book 
called The Hermit, in which he speaks of his 
Psalms, and says he presented copies to all the 
highest personages of the realm, beginning with 
the king and queen. Each copy was accompanied 
by a letter. As we are not bound to keep the 
books given us, it will surprise nobody to hear 
that I have long had in my possession the volume 
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which Mr. Stow gave, or thought he gave, to 
King George III. The words “ For the King, | 
from the Author,” appear opposite the title-page, 
and one or two subsequent possessors have left 
their marks upon it; one intimating that it was a 
resentation copy, and from the royal library. My 
idea is, that presentation copies reach and forsake 
royal libraries with equal difficulty. B. H. C. 


Movr»ixe Cioaks.—The Times of March 30 | 
says, with reference to the funeral arrangements 
of the late Queen of the French : — 

“In accordance with the French custom, no feathers 
will be placed upon the horses or any of the mourning | 
coaches, neither will the mourners invited wear the cloaks 
which add an almost grotesque aspect to mournfulness in | 
English funerals.” 

From this remark I presume cloaks are still 
worn at funerals in the south of England. In this 
part of England they have not been worn by 
mourners at funerals for more than twenty years. 

Preston. Wa. Dosson. | 


Devonsnire Dratect.— Not having books of | 
reference at hand, I would fain ask if the fol- | 
lowing, taken from multiform notes of mine for 
future inquiry, are worthy of etymological dis- 
cussion. I have examples of various counties: 
these are of Devon, and locality Plymouth. 

Flinking, « word applied to a large comb for | 
the hair. To flink the hair, is to throw it out 
with the comb. 

Druling, qu. a pronunciation of dribbling or 
drivelling, such as runs from the mouth of a 
baby—*“ The child’s a’ druling.” 

Pindy, inferior. Meat slightly tainted is pindy 
meat, and inferior flour is also pindy. 

Quailaway, or Quillaway, outbreaking on the 
eye-lid, a stye. 

Cloam, coarse crockery. A cloam shop, a cloam 





ug. 
Ope.—At the street corner, where the name of 
the street is usually painted, you find “ Charles’ 
Ope,” “ Chapel Street Ope.” The meaning is pro- 
bably “Opening;” but I am not aware of its 
being so employed elsewhere. 

By way of example :—“ I looked down the ope 
where she lived, and she looked oncleanly bad 
sure enough. She'd a quillaway on her eye, and 
was making a pudden wi’ pindy flour in a cloam 
dish; and her was druling right into the cloam, 
while a flinking comb wur lying right into the 
flour.” : 

I beg to say this is but a fancy sketch, and 
means no imputation upon the excellent cuisine 
and handsome hospitalities of Plymouth and 
Devonport, of which I can testify. 

Busney Hearn. | 


PHARMACEUTICAL OR PHARMAKEUTICAL.— As | 


it very often happens that the — of | 
this word comes into question, allow me to state 
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that it has been settled definitively, by a rule 
of Queen’s Bench, in the former way. If I re- 
collect right it was about 1852, I happened to be 
in court, when there was a trial commencing, in 
which the Pharmaceutical Society’s name was 
prominent. The counsel for the plaintiff, in open- 
ing the case, alluded to the doubt in his mind as 
to how he should pronounce the word, and de- 


| sired the decision of the court on this knotty 


int. Some jocular discussion ensued; after 


| which the same counsel, before proceeding in his 


argument, begged to know the determination of 
the court. It appearing to be in favour of the 
seu sound, the learned Chief Baron declared: 
“ You may take arule.” Has this been reported 


| in “the books”? If not, “make a note of” in 
i “nN, & Q.” 


LEGULUS. 


Tue Master or BurteteH.—This young noble- 
man shot the schoolmaster of Inverkeithing for 
marrying a female to whom he had been attached. 
For this he was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
be hanged. By changing clothes with his sister, 
he escaped punishment. 

This advertisement occurs in the Scots Post- 
man :— 

“ Edin. Jan. 3, 1710. 

“ On Sabbath last, in the evening, the Master of Bur- 
leigh, who was a prisoner in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and 
under the sentence of death, for the murder of the school- 
master of Inverkeithing, having been informed that all 
the endeavours of his friends to obtain his remission or 
a reprieve from her Majesty had been ineffectual, and 
that he was appointed by the sentence of the Lords of 
Justiciary to die on the 6th of this month, made his 
escape out of the Tolbooth of Edinburgh in the evening, 
disguised in his sister’s clothes; who remains in the 
prison till the magistrates shall give further orders 
about her. 

“ Jan. 10. Her Majesty ordered all persons accessory 
to his escape to be prosecuted with the utmost rigour, as 
far as the law will admit, particularly the keeper of the 
prison. A Proclamation also issued for his apprehension, 
2002. being the reward.” 

Nothing was done to the lady. The brother 
got safely abroad ; and returned to Scotland many 
years afterwards, where it is rumoured he died in 
great poverty. His life might easily be cou- 
verted into a sensation novel, with the advantage 
of being quite true. J. M. 


Queries. 


CROMWELL’S SIXTY PROPOSITIONS FOR 
REMODELLING CHANCERY. 


“ Oliver felt that the parliament that had been dis- 
missed had been perfectly right with regard to Chancery, 
and that there was no doubt of the propriety of abolish- 
ing Chancery, or reforming it in some kind of way. He 
considered it, and this is what he did. He assembled 
sixty of the wisest lawyers to be found in England. 
Happily there were men great in the law— men who 
valued the laws as much as anybody does now, I suppose. 
Oliver said to them—‘Go and examine this thing, and 
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in the name of God inform me what is necessary to be 
done with regard to it. You will see how we may clean 
out the foul things in it that render it poison to every- 
body.’ Well, they sat down then, and in the course of 
six weeks—there was no public speaking then, no report- 
ing of speeches, and no trouble of any kind; there was 
just the business in hand—they got sixty propositions fired 
in their minds of the things that required to be done. 
And upon these sixty propositions Chancery was recon- 
stituted and remodelled, and so it has lasted to our time, 
It had become a nuisance, and could not have continued 
much longer. That is an instance of the manner in 
which things were done when a dictatorship prevailed in 
the country, and that was what the dictator did. Upon 


° 


| towed by the accusative case, as in the first 


the whole I do not think that in general, out of common | 


history books, you will ever get into the real history of this 
country, or anything particular which it would beseem 
you to know.” 

The above is from Mr. Carlyle’s installation 
speech to the University of Edinburgh as reported 


} 
‘ 


in The Standard of April 4, 1866. 


I have read | 


some common law and common history books, | 
p- XXxii. 


but have not met with the sixty propositions. 
They would be of great use to one who could 
write a book like Smith’s Leading Cases, tracing 
each decision up to its “‘ Leading Proposition.” 
The names of the sixty wisest lawyers would also 
be acceptable ; and if every proposition could be 
traced to its propounder, we might learn some- 
thing of the characteristic wisdom of each. Per- 
haps some reader of uncommon law and history 
may tell us where these things are to be found. 
Aw Inner TEMPLAR. 


Baron DE Runwa, or Runwaa.—He was one 
of the parties who came over with William the 
Conqueror, and to whom land in Wales was 
granted. Is the name extinct, or are any of the 
descendants anywhere spoken of ? J. HH. 

Boswortn’s “Aneno-Saxon Dictionary.” — 
It may be my own stupidity, but I have so often 
puzzled over the principle of the references in Dr. 
Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary—a book I am 
constantly using—that at last I venture to make 
a query of it. 
in accordance with their spelling, as in ordinary 
dictionaries, he adds, as many of your readers 
must be aware, both figures and letters 1 a, 1b, 
le, &c., at the top of the columns, and the cor- 
responding letter in the margin: the whole book 
being distributed under 103 heads, embracing 
each a variable number of columns, with a vari- 
able number of words under each letter of the 
alphabet. 

Of course, this arrangement somewhat facilitates 
reference ; but I desire to know upon what prin- 
ciple it is made, ¢.e. why there are so many 
columns under a given figure; and why so many 
words under a given letter? C. W. Bryenam. 

THe Worp “Bur.” — When the word but is 
used as a preposition, ought it not to be fol- 


| several MSS. of this play. 


Besides the sequence of the words | 





commandment ? Cowper seems to have thought 
otherwise, when he wrote : — 
“ Off went Gilpin, who but he!” 


Smart, in his Grammar, says, “I saw no one 
but him” is the proper usage, and I think he is 
right. How shall we decide the question ? 
D***y**2 


Bisnor Burier.— 

“Mr. Greig had in 1746 been dispossessed of his 
church, St. James’s, Stonehaven, by the troops of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who would have burnt the edifice, 
but were induced to spare the shell of it as it might be 
serviceable as a cavalry stable. It was afterwards occu- 
pied by a congregation licensed by the civil government, 
but without ecclesiastical authorization ; who, by false 
statements, obtained ordination for their minister from 
the celebrated Bishop Butler.” — Fragment of Memoir 
of Bishop Jolly, by Rev. C. Erskine, cited in Bishop of 


Brechin’s Memoir of Erskine, prefixed to his Sermons, 


Who was the minister ordained by Bishop 
Butler? And is there any correspondence extant 
that throws any light on Bishop Butler’s inter- 
ference in Scottish ecclesiastical affairs ? 

E. H. A. 


CAMBRIDGE AUTHORS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. —I would be obliged by obtaining a 
few biographical particulars regarding the authors 
named below : — 

1. Mr. Cecill of St. John’s College, author of 
Emilia, a play acted in March, 1614, at Trinity 
College. Is there any MS. copy of this piece 
with the actors’ names ? 

2. W. Johnson, of Queen’s College, matricu- 
lated in 1627; author of The Valetudinarian, a 
play acted at Cambridge (1637?). There are 
Have any of these 
copies a list of the actors’ names ? 

3. Francis Cole, of Trinity College, author of a 
prologue to a play acted in 1641. 

t. I. Craven, of Trinity College, author of a 
MS. drama (name unknown) referred to in the 
Life of Sir Thomas Brown. 

‘5. Mr. Mewe, of Emmanuel College, author of 
Pseudomasia, a play. Was he the same as W. 
Mewe, Vicar of Eastington, 1643. 

If the two following are of Cambridge, perhaps 
some Cantab. can give further information : — 

D. Waterhouse, author of Cleophilus, a comedy, 
1650; another edition, 1700. 

Geo. Lesley, A.M., Rector of Wittering, au- 
thor of Divine Dialogues, 1675-84. He seems to 
have been a native of Scotland. I think I have 
seen a volume containing one or more of his ser- 
mons. He also published Israel’s Troubles and 
Triumphs, &c., &e., in English verse, 1699. 
London: Printed for the author, and sold by N. 
Woolf, Star Court, Cheapside. Lesley was at 
one time Vicar of Olney, Bucks. R. Inatis. 
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CHILD BROUGHT UP WITHOUT Crorure. — | 
Some few years since The Times, and perhaps 
other papers, had a strange letter from the 
father of a child, who was bringing him up in 
erfect nakedness, and on no food but rice, which 
“ gathered from the floor. I do not think the 
child was old enough to speak. The father was, 
I think, a medical man in Ireland, and at the 
time he wrote seemed proud of his disgusting 
experiment. Is it known whether the child lived, 
and what became of it ? P. F. 


Cuvren or Cartton rn CLEAVELAND, YORK- 
sHire. —In a will proved at York, and bearing 
date 1544, the testator describes himself as “ Sir 
John Fishwicke, Curate of Carlton in Cleave- 
land;” but directs that his “body be buried 
within y* church of Whorlton.” At this date did 
there exist a church or chantry at Carlton, or did 
the testator mean that he was a curate, and lived 
at Carlton ? H. Fisuwics. 


Generat Cratpryi’s Srercu.—Count Maffei, 
in his very interesting work, Brigand Life in Italy, 
gives (vol. ii. p. 285) a short notice of a speech 
made by General Cialdini on the debate as to the 
change of the Italian capital; followed by a 
tolerably long extract, which quite justifies the 
epithet “ magnificent’ which the author applies 
to it. Will some reader of “N. &. Q.” tell me 
where I can meet with the original speech? If 
in a newspaper, what, and of what date ? 

S. I. M. 


CoTmaANDENE. — At the back of the town of 
Dorking is a piece of common or waste land, 
sloping away on two sides, and partly closed in 
by the grounds of the Deepdene. It contains 
about twelve acres, and is called Cotmandene—a 
name of which I can find no explanation in 
Manning and Bray, or elsewhere; but in the 
Domesday of St. Paul's, so excellently edited by 
Archdeacon Hale, a.p. 1222, at Barnes in the 
same county, I find: “It’ pyi p*tum quod ! 
vocatur cotmannemad’, set q°t acras contineat 
nesciiit” (p. 103). There seems to be some con- 
nection between the terms; and possibly we may 
have here a relic of the old Cotarii, or Cotmanni, 
cottagers who occupied houses without any land 
attached, and may have been allowed to use some 
meadow or pasture land in common, hence termed | 
the cottagers’ dale or mead. Are there any other | 
localities similarly called, and is this the probable 
origin of the name ? Crt. 


Executions oF BARNEVELDT AND Str WALTER 
Ratetren.—In one of a series of articles on Con- 
tinental Europe, which have lately appeared in a 
daily newspaper, the following passage occurs. 
The writer is speaking of the Binnenhof, or “Inner 
Court,” at the Hague : — 


| a Mare Antonio.” 


“ Here is a huge old Gothic hall, where the drawings 
for the lottery take place; and, close by, not inappro- 
priately, is the Hoog Geregtshof or Court of criminal 
assize. It is the Westminster Hall of the Hague, with a 
fine open timber roof; and on a scaffold in front, just 
about the time (1618) when Walter Raleigh was having 
his head stricken off in Palace Yard, Barneveldt, the vir- 
tuous Grand Pensionary of Holland, was beheaded here. 

“ They say that Gondomar, the Spanish Envoy, looked 
on from a window in the Old Exchequer Coftee-house 
while Sir Walter was being done to death; and the 
Dutch declare that Prince Maurice of Nassau beheld the 
cruel slaying of Barneveldt from a side window in the 
ancient palace of the Counts of Holland.” 

Is there any authority for the truth of this 
curious coincidence ? eR. Ge Ee 


Eprreram. — Many years ago I met with the 
subjoined caustic lines, but I cannot remember 
where. Will any one tell me the name of their 
author, and to whom they refer ? 

“ Though thou’rt like Judas, an apostate black, 

In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack : 
When he had cast down his ill-gotten pelf, 
He went away, and forthwith hanged himself : 
This thou may’st likewise do, yet much I doubt 
If thou hast any bowels to gush out.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 


Guprun. — Where is to be found a ballad on 
the overthrow of Gudrun by King Alfred? It is 
written to the tune of the ‘ Battle of the Baltic.” 
I give a line or two which I remember: — 

“ The daylight scarce was born, 
And still dimly smiled the morn, 
When around the Danish camp 
Thronged the best of England’s brave,” &c. 
ARTHUR OWEN. 
25, Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 


Heratpic. — Can any one of your heraldic con- 
tributors obligingly inform me the name of the 
family to which this coat belongs >—Per pale or and 
sa., three lions rampant counterchanged. Crest: 
a stag’s head arg. antlered or. In the instance 
before me the coat of Norris of Speke is borne on 
an escutcheon of pretence. CrowpDown. 


INFLATED PrtLows.—Were not these known to 
the ancients, when we find Apuleius, book x. of 
the Golden Ass, writing of “ pulvillis conpluribus 
ventose tumentibus ”’ ? B. D. 


Iratran Provern.—I have been asked the in- 
terpretation of the Italian proverb: “ Lasciar fare 
Can it have any reference to 
that hero’s dalliance with Cleopatra, which made 
him indefinitely postpone all serious work? It 
might then mean: “ Leaving anything to take 
its chance ;” or, ‘“ Committing any interest to one 
who is given to procrastinate.” But this gues, 


will fall to the ground before any more authori 
| tative solution. 


JameEs Davigs.- 
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Nonte Scorrisu Famriy. — Is there any histo- 
rical foundation for the very beautiful character 
of the “ Earl of Cairnforth,” which Miss Muloch 
has drawn in her last work, A Noble Life? 

NEWINGTONENSIS. 


“ LreuTeNant Lurr.” — Where can I find a 
copy of this amusing ballad, sung by the students 
at Oxford ? A, T. 

“Mus Eronenses.”—* Keys” to the various 
series of the publication thus entitled (ed. J. 
Prinsep, 2 vols., 1755; ed. Gul. Herbert, 2 vols. 
1795; ed. R. Okes, 8vo, 1856) are desiderata. 
Perhaps some correspondents who may possess 
copies, in which the names of the contributors are 
filled in, will kindly contribute them for the 
benefit of those who are not so fortunate. 

Wirttram Bates. 

Birmingham. 

PrewreR Marks. — How can the age of pewter 
be ascertained by the marks, as I am not aware 
that any list of those in use at various dates has 


ever been published ? H. F. H. 


Savoy Arms: Synopre—In an old Blason des 


Armories (about 1550) the shield of the Duke of | 


Savoy is surrounded by the collar of an order with 
its jewel depending, but the latter is so badly 
printed that I cannot make it out. The collar is 
composed of these four letters, F. E. R. T.; and 
between each letter, is a sort of true-lover’s knot 
of twisted cord. What is the name of this order ? 
I do not find it on the more modern Savoy coins, 
for they have I think the order of the Annuncia- 
tion round the arms. Also, from the same book, 
I ask for a translation: “Sanders porte d’or a 
trois trefiles de synoble.” I fancy from other arms 
in the same book, that synoble=vert. Am I cor- 
rect ? Joun Davripson. 


Surrirrs.—I am anxious to know what class 
of records to search for the purpose of compiling 
a List of the High Sherifis of certain English 
counties. I am aware MS. lists of this nature 
exist in the British Museum and elsewhere, but 
they are mostly inaccurate or defective. I wish 
to go to the original authorities. What are the 
best authorities treating on the office of sheriff as 
it exists in England ? CorNvs. 


Trvox. — Aside from the several technical uses 
of this word, not to my present purpose, truck, 
without the article, is applied in and around the 
city of Philadelphia to but one article of traffic, to 
wit, vegetables. A truck-garden, a truck-farm, 
is a market-garden or farm. My query is, does 
this use prevail in the mother country; and if 
not, what is the popular meaning? Is it still the 
“ exchange, traflick by exchange,” of Johnson ? 

St. Tu. 


Queries with Answers, 


“Memorrs oF Mrs. CaristrAn Davies.” — 
Permit me to ask whether there be any, and how 
much, fact, in Defoe’s Memoirs of Mrs. Christian 
Davies? Sir Walter Scott, I think, is said to have 
been deceived by “Capt. Carleton”: and I should 
be glad to know if that life-like personage, Mrs. 
Davies, is due to Defoe’s extraordinary creative 
faculty, or to his equally remarkable power of 
vivifying dry bones. Artuur Munsy, M.A. 


[ We know of no reason to doubt, 1st, the personal ex- 
istence of this remarkable heroine, Mrs. Christian Davies ; 
nor, that the published account of her life is, on the whole, 
authentic. 2. It was not written by Defoe. In this dog- 
matic decision we are borne out by our well-read corre- 
spondent Mr. Wiitu1Am Lee. We are aware that the 
book was reprinted in the collection of Defoe’s Works 
edited by Lewis, and also in that by Bohn. It also ap- 
pears among his Works in the new edition of Lowndes’s 
Bib. Manual ; but with a mark of doubt, and date of first 
edition 1741. We have before us an edition dated 1740, 
8vo. Title and preface, 2 leaves, Life, Part I., pages 1 to 
87. Part II., pages 1 to 104, Indexes, 7 leaves, The 
Preface ends as follows :—“ She died on the 7th July, 1739, 
and was interr’d in the Burying Ground belonging to 
Chelsea Hospital, with Military Honours.” 

We have also an edition dated 1742, 8vo, consisting of 
title,—on which the work is stated in print to be “ By J. 
Wilson, formerly a Surgeon in the Army,”—a leaf contain- 
ing “ Character of Mrs. Christian Davies,” and subscribed 
J. Peter O'Brian; two leaves of preface quite different 
from the previous edition; and Life, pages 7 to 179. This 
also concludes with an account of her death and burial, 
agreeing with the previous edition. 

Having an avowed and uncontradicted author within 
two years after the appearance of the first edition, and 
within three years of the death of his heroine, we cannot 
understand upon what grounds the book could have been 
attributed to Defoe, who died in April, 1731! 

We conclude with two queries, on which we shall be 
glad to receive information,—Was “ J. Wilson, formerly 
a Surgeon in the Army,” connected at that time, in any 
way, with Chelsea Hospital, where Mrs. Davies died and 
was buried ? Is there any existing memorial of her in 
the registers or burying-ground of that institution ? ] 


St. Witrrm.—May I ask for information rela- 
tive to St. Wilfrid, consecrated 665, and Holy 
Island at that period? What other works are 
there besides Bede and Eddius bearing on that 
period of English, or rather Saxon, church his- 
tory ? IGNATIUS. 

[ The Life of St. Wilfrid by Eddius has been published 
by the Caxton Society from the text contained in Gale’s 
Scriptores, collated with the MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vr. 
The Life of St. Wilfrid by Fridegode, a monk of Canter- 
bury, printed by Mabillon (Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedict 
sec. iii, i, 150), was from an imperfect MS, at Corbie 
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but in a subsequent volume (v. 670) he completed the 
work from the MS. Cotton. Claud. A.1. The Life of St. 
Wilfrid by Eadmer is printed in the Acta Sanctorum, iii. 
292 (24 April), and in Mabillon’s Acta Sanct. Ord. Bened. 
iii. 175—220, ed. Venet. An abridgment of Eadmer's 
Life will be found in the Britannia Sancta, ii. 183—192. | 
Vide also Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Oct. 12.— 
For historical notices of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, con- 
sult Hutchinson’s History of Durham, iii. 360—368 ; Sur- 
tees’ Durham, vol. i., General History ; Gentleman's Mag. 
Ixxviii, (ii.) 1137; lxxxiii. (i.) 409; Ixxxiv. (i.) 12, and 
the publications of the Surtees Society. ] 


Cape or Herrines.— James Bedell of Dux- 
ford, in the county of Cambridge, by will dated 
Jan. 3, 1574, charged two copyhold tenements 
With the payment of half a barrel of white herrings and 
two Cades of red herrings to be distributed yearly unto 
the poverty of both Duxford, by the oversight ‘of the 
Churchwardens on certain days in Lent.” 

Can you inform me how many herrings a cade 
consisted of? In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic 
Provincial Words, the number given is 600; while 
Bailey only gives 500. Also, whether anything is 
known of a similar dole ? H. J. C, 

Duxford, 

[ Phillips also, in his New World of Words, fol. 1706, 
informs us that a “Cade of Herrings is a vessel, or mea- 
sure, containing the quantity of 500 red herrings ; of sprats 
1000.” The quantity of fish contained in a cade is deter- 
mined, however, by the accounts of the cellarist of Barking 
Monastery, Dugdale’s Monast. Anglicanum, i. 445, edit. 
1817: “A barrel of herryng shold contene 1000, and a 
cade of herryng 600, six score to the bundreth.” Pals- 
grave renders cade escade ; but the word does not occur 
in the dictionaries. In 1511 it appears, by the Northum- 
berland Household Book, that the cade of red herring was 
rated at 6s. 4d. ; the cade of “sproytts,” 2s. Vide Way's 
Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 57.) 


ALEXANDER Pore: nis Farner, anp Resi- 
DENCE AT Cutswick.—In a short notice of the 
life of the poet prefixed to a copy of his Works 
published by Nimmo of Edinburgh, the writer 
states that Pope's father sold Binfield in 1715, and 
shortly after died at Chiswick. This event ‘took 
place about 1717. 

Query, Ist. What was Pope's father’s Christian 
name? I ask this that we may identify him in 
the Chiswick registry. 2nd. Did the poet come 
to reside with his parents at Chiswick? Some 
authors state that he went to Twickenham in 1715. 
In the early editions of his Px oems will be found 
an epigram on the “Iron Gates” at the entrance 
to the Duke of Devonshire’s garden, Chiswick. 
Several other allusions to this locality may be 
be found in his works. Septimus Presse. 

[ The Christian name of Pope’s father was Alerander. 
See “N. & Q,” 2"¢ §S. iii. 461-2. Pope’s residence at 
Chiswick, where he went to reside in April, 1716, was 
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| first pointed out in The Atheneum of July 15, 1854. 
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He 
resided in one of a row of lofty houses called Mawson’s 
New Buildings, then recently erected, and there worked 
at his “ Homer”; and wrote probably the “ Epistle of 
Eloisa,” and the “Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady.” 
Pope’s father died at Chiswick on October 23, 1717, and 





| was buried there on the 26th, and after about two years 


residence at Chiswick, Pope removed to Twickenham. | 


Tue First Enetisu Dicttonary.—Can any 
one inform me whether the Rey. Francis Holyoke 
who (according to Dugdale) was incumbent of 
Southam, Warwickshire, in 1604, was the author 
of the first English Dictionary ? As I have been 
told this by a very aged inhabitant, a native of 
Southam, I should much like to know if it can be 
verified. M. 8. 8. 

[ Latin-English Vocabularies were not by any means 
uncommon in the fifteenth century ; but one of the earliest 
and best: attempts in the promotion of lexicographical 
literature was by Sir Thomas Elyot, of Jesus College, 

Cambridge, in his work entitled Bibliotheca Eliote, E Tyo#'s 
Library or Dictionary, Lond. fol. 1538, afterwards im- 
proved by Bishop Cooper. (Consult an article by the Rev. 
J. E. B. Mayor on “ Latin-English and English-Latin 
Lexicography,” in The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, iv. 1—44.) Francis Holyoke’s Latin-English 
Dictionary was first printed in 1606, 4to, and the fourth 
edition, in 1633, augmented, was dedicated to Laud, then 
Bishop of London. The best edition is that of 1676-77 
fol. There is a memoir of f Holy oke in LC halmers’s Biog. 
Dictionary, xviii, 96. | 

PuHarr’s Vireirt.—Can you inform me when 
and by whom was published the translation of the 
first nine books of Virgil’s dneid by Dr. Thomas 
Phaer? The author lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and it appears from Wood’s Athene Oxoni- 
enses that the nine books were translated by him 
between A.D. 1555 and 1560. Through how many 
editions (if more than one) did the work pass ? 

J. R. Pairs. 

Cilgerran, near Cardigan. 

[The first seven books of the neid were published 
during the life of Dr. Phaer, London, Richard Juzge, 
1558, 4to, with a Dedication to Queen Mary, in which he 
informs us that he was brought up under the patronage 
of William Marquis of Winchester. He continued his 
undertaking, and before his death, in 1560, had proceeded 
as far as the middle of the tenth book. In 1562, the first 
nine books, with part of the tenth, were published from 
the manuscripts of Phaer, by his friend, William Wight- 
man, with a dedication to Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. The first edition of the 


twelve books, as perfected by Thomas Twyne, was pub- 
lished in 1573, 4to, and the last in 1620,“ London, printed 
by Bernard Alsop, by the Assignement of Clement Knight,” 
4to. | 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS. — Public attention is at 
this time called to the subject of Clerical Vest- 
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ments. I have a distinct recollection that a con- 
troversy on this topic has been twice carried on 
within the last fifty years in the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
inform me in what volumes of that magazine let- 
ters thereon can be found, either within the above- 
named period, or previously ? SENEX. 
f Articles on Clerical Vestments appeared in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, \xxix. (i.) 413; Ixxxvii, (ii) 194; 


Ixxxviii. (i.) 295; (ii.) 216, 315, 586; Ixxxix. (i.) 225, 


xcv. (i.) 597. A series of papers on this sub- 
ject will also be found in the British Magazine, vols. xiv. 
to xx. Consult also Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, edit. 
1836, ii. 307—322, with plates. | 


*Q7 O28 
597, 593; 


PRUDENTIvS. — Have the poems of Prudentius 

been translated into the English tongue ? 
A. O. V. P. 

[ Only two works by this early Christian poet have been 
translated into English—namely, Psychomachia ; the 
War of the Soul: or, the Battle of the Virtues and Vices. 
London: Printed in the year 1743, 8vo. This work is 
rather rare. (2.) The Cathemerinon, and other Poems. 
London, 1845, 12mo, In the British Museum (Cotton. 
MS. Cleopatra, C. vir. 4to) there is a manuscript copy 
of this poet’s Psychomachia, illustrated with drawings of 
historical figures, each of which have an explanatory 
legend in Latin and Saxon letters; the Latin in large 
red characters, and the Saxon in black, cf great anti- 
quity. ] 


“ Beer in your Bonner.”—What is the origin 
of this saying as applied to persons of weak intel- 
lect ? Op Ow. 

[This proverbial phrase is given by Kelly (Scottish 
Proverbs, p. 321), with an additional word, “There is a 
equivalent to the English pro- 
verb, “ There’s a maggot in your head.” The earliest 
notice of the saying that we can trace is in Robert Her- 
rick’s “ Mad Maid’s Song”: — 

“ Ah! woe is mee, woe, woe is me, 

Alack and well-a-day ! 

For pitty, Sir, find out that Bee, 
Which bore my Love away. 

I’le seek him in your Bonnet brave, 
I'le seek him in your eyes ; 

Nay, now I think th’ave made his grave 
I’ th’ bed of strawberries.” 


bee in your bonnet-case,” 


May not these lines contain the origin of the phrase? | | 


43rp Lieut Infantry (3% §. ix. 276.)—Is not 
the history of the 43rd included in the series of 
regimental histories, the publication of which was 
commenced, under the king’s authority, in the 
reign of William IV. ? A. 3d. 

[The 43rd (Monmouthshire), is not as yet included in 
the series of regimental histories commenced under the 


sanction of the then adjutant-general, in consequence of a | 


general order, dated “ Horseguards, Ist January, 1866.” 
But sixty-nine of these very interesting volumes have 
been hitherto brought out, and those irregularly, thus 


Can any of your readers | 


leaving the annals and exploits of nearly one half of our 
“horse, foot, and artillery” up to this time officially 
untold. ] 

Tray oF Lirias. — How much is a tray of lime? 
It was a measure used in the sixteenth century. 

a, KF 

[A tray of lime means, not any precise quantity of 
measure, but a hod, or more correctly hood-full, See 
Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, voce Tray. } 


Replies. 
“UP AT HARWICH.” 
(3"4 S, ix. 155, 228.) 

Now that F. C. H. has correctly explained that 
the phrase has nothing to do with the town Har- 
wich, the etymology seems to me not diflicult. 
Forby, in kis Vocabulary of East Anglia, cites the 
phrase in two forms: “ up at Aarriage,” and “ gone 
to Harwich ;" but he shows that harriage is the 
better spelling, and he contrasts the pronunciation 
with that of marriage and carriage. But hariage is 
a better spelling still, the double r being introduced 
by mistake, just as mariage is more correct than 
marriage. It is simply the noun formed from the 
French verb harier, explained by Cotgrave to 
mean “to harry, hurry, vex, trouble,” &c.; and, 
just as we find in French marier and mariage, 
corresponding to marry and marriage, so we find 
harier corresponding to harry, and doubtless 
hariage corresponding to harriage, though I do 
not find hariage in Burguy or Roquefort. This is 
made more certain by the occurrence in the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum (in the East Anglian dialect) 
of the word “hararows, or sterne (haraiowus, 
hariaows, haraious, are given as various readings) 
austerus, rigidus;”’ and Mr. Way's note gives 
much further information. He shows that Aarre 
in old English means to hale, to drag by force. 
He cites Palsgrave as explaining that J harye is 
in French te harie, and he compares with this the 
Ang.-Sax. hergian, vastare. For yet further in- 
formation see Wedgwood's Etymology on the 
words harry and harass, where the etymology is 
fully investigated. Thus, to harry means to tease, 
| to worry; and harriage means perplexity, worry, 
confusion. Compare the old phrase “the harrow- 
ing up of hell,” which denoted the victory of 
Christ over Satan when He put him, as it were, 
to confusion, and despoiled him of his prey (cf. 
Dan. herge, to plunder) by descending into hell 
to redeem the souls of the patriarchs, as so of 


oiten 
told in our old authors, and notably in Caedmon 

| and Piers Plowman ; the idea being founded upon 
1 Peter iii, 19, and Col. ii. 15. 

! y 7 ~ 
Watrter W. SgEAtT. 


| May I suggest, without going deep into etymo- 
| logy that the Harwich, or, 2s your correspondent 
| “8 ’ 
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F. C. H. explains it, Aarriage, as used in this 
phrase, is closely connected with the verb to harry, 
signifying to plunder, &c.; a word which, in its 
participle Aarried, will be constantly found in 
all tales of old border marauding. To Aarry, verb ; 
harriage, subs., seem to follow the same rule of 
formation as, to marry, marriage. The root of the 
word would appear to exist in many others which 
contain the same idea of vexing or causing annoy- 
ance, as to Aarass, a harrow, and perhaps in harm. 
This becomes a question of philology ; but, with 
the derivation I have attempted to point out, I 
think that a house “at sixes and sevens” may 
very well be said to be “ at harriage.” 
8. H. M. 


Because this expression is so common in our 
eastern counties, I am inclined to connect it with 
the town. For F. C. H. does not state why he 
thinks it is or ought to be harrage or harriage. 

Harwich was formerly one, if not the chief, port 
of embarcation for the continent, and at the same 
time tedious of access. From Norfolk and Suffolk 
the whole counties must be crossed, and boat 
finally be taken before getting to Harwich. From 
London and Essex, all Essex must be crossed 
before you reach the extremest point of land in 
the whole county, till you approach the town and 
harbour in the corner; and on once there, there 
is, “nillye willye,” the stormy sea before you. 

Hence, when any one drifted into an unpleasant 
position, and had, if any, only an unwelcome 
alternative, he was said to be “All up at Har- 
wich !”—a phrase denoting his consequent per- 
plexity and embarrassment of mind. Hence, 
when a woman is cleaning her kitchen, and places 
chairs on tables, turns doors out of windows, and 
does not know which way to turn herself for work, 
a neighbour looking in would find her “ all up at 
Harwich ;” ¢. ¢. in a state of busy excitement. 
And she, seeing the children making a mud pie in 
their clean pinafores, cries out, “ My heart at Har- 


wich, if I don't come after you!” -W. HL. S. 


THE DOUGLAS AND WIGTON PEERAGES. 
(3"4 S, ix. 125, 157.) 


These to a very considerable extent run into 
one another. ANneto-Scotus is most accurate as 
far as he goes, but he passes unnoticed the real 
difficulties which occur in the descent of both 
titles, and which are connected with the same 
person; viz. Archibald, the grim Lord of Gallo- 
way. 


l. The Wigton Peerage.— Malcolm, Earl of 


Wigton, was succeeded by his nephew Thomas. 
The latter was of improvident habits, and sold his 
estates. Those in Wigtonshire were purchased in 
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1372 by Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway. 
In the latter part of the same year, we find Thomas 
Fleming describing himself as “ of Foulwood, 
dudum comes de Wigton ;” and he is again referred 
to by similar terms in a charter of 1385. (Reg. 
Mag. Sig. 104, 50—105, 24). Now we know that 
Earl Thomas was not guilty of any act of treason, 
and therefore the only way in which the matter 
can be explained is that the Earldom of Wigton 
was a peerage by tenure. 

This raises the most difficult question. Did a 
ate by tenure pass to the purchaser of the 
ands, with which the title was connected? I 
cannot express my views on this subject better 
than I have already done in the History of the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, vol. ii. p. 79: — 

“ By those who advocate the principle that peerage by 
tenure can be transferred by sale, it is contended that 
this transaction invested Sir Archibald, not only with 
the lands of the county of Wigton, but also with the earl- 
dom or countship. The facts of the case, however, hardly 
support their views. The title of Comes was higher than 
that of Dominus. If, then, Sir Archibald was entitled to 
the former, how came it that he contented himself with 
the latter, by which alone he is designated among the 
witnesses to a Royal Charter, granted in 1385 (Act Parl. 
i. 216)? Indeed the title of Earl of Wigton was never 
used either by Sir Archibald or by his son and successor, 
his grandson being the first of the House of Douglas to 
whom it was applied, which renders it probable that the 
title was revived long after the above purchase by a new 
grant, which has been subsequently lost.” 

2. The Douglas Peerage.—The difficulty here is, 
why should not George of Angus have succeeded 
his half-brother, the hero of Otterburn? This I 
could never solve to my own satisfaction until 
my learned brother, J. M., threw outin “N. & Q.” 
the suggestion, that the said George of Angus 
was born before his mother was divorced from 
her first husband, the Earl of Marr. The matter 
does not, however, seem to have been clear at the 


+ time, as in the Minutes of Parliament of Dec. 11, 


1388, the “ heirs of the late James, Earl of Doug- 
las,” are referred to in general terms. On April 
7th following, we find another entry to the effect, 
that Lord Archibald of Douglas, Lord of Gallo- 
way, has exhibited a Royal Charter, by which it 
is declared that the lands of Douglas-dale and 
others belong to him by a deed of tailzie, and by 
hereditary right, per infeudacionem talliatam con- 
tingebant, et contingunt jure hereditario. (Act Parl. 
i. 192-3.) 

There can be no doubt that the deed of entail re- 
ferred to is that of 1342; but the question remains, 
did that deed originate the entail, or was it not a 
repetition of the destination in an earlier charter, 
which has not come down to us? My own im- 
pression is that the latter was the case, although I 
can only advance probabilities not proofs. 

We know that at this period deeds were not 
unfrequently executed, which, although in fact 
only confirmations of earlier charters, contain no 
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direct reference to the prior steps in the progress | 


of titles. 

We also know that the good Lord James of 
Douglas, when residing at the Park, the Castle 
being then uninhabitable, and preparing for his 
expedition to the Holy Land with the heart of 
the Bruce, executed more than one deed, which 
shows that he was then engaged in putting his 
affairs in order. 

Under these circumstances, can we conceive it 
possible that he should neglect arranging the suc- 
cession of his estates, and what could be a more 
natural arrangement than that of naming as heirs 
his brothers and their legitimate descendants, 
seriatim, and then substituting his own illegiti- 
mate son in preference to an illegitimate son of 
any of his brothers or their descendants ? 

An@to-Scorvs is scarcely justified in using the 
strong term unpardonable without having seen the 
History of the Agnews. I am unfortunately in 
the same predicament, but I am informed that it 
almost entirely consists of family documents. 
Should the statement as to the succession of the 
hero of Otterburn occur in one of these, so far 
from being unpardonable, it is only what might 
be expected. The error originated with Hume of 
Godscroft, whose History of the House of Douglas 
was an unquestioned authority within my recol- 
lection. 

Since writing the above, I have again referred 
to the terms of the confirmation granted by David 
II. to William, Earl of Douglas, in 1342, and was 
surprised to find what I had till now overlooked, 
how strongly they support my idea of the exist- 
ence of earlier entails. The king confirms to Earl 
William all the lands, de quibus quondam Jacobus 
dominus de Douglas avunculus suus, et Archebaldus 
de Douglas pater suus, milites obierunt vestiti. This 
clearly shows that Hugh de Douglas had never 
completed his feudal title, but possessed upon a 
personal one, and therefore was not in a position 
to execute a deed of entail. Again, if the entail 
originated with Earl William, it was a gratuitous 
not an onerous deed, and might be revoked at any 
time during his life. Under these circumstances, 
is it possible to believe that he, knowing all the 
facts as to his son George of Angus, and the pro- 
bability that his legitimacy would be called in 
question, should have failed to execute a new 
charter, substituting him as heir after his brother, 
and postponing the Lord of Galloway ? 

The reference to Archibald de Douglas was, I 
conceive, rendered necessary by the fact that, 
although never in possession of the family estates, 
he had acquired others; and knowing that his 
brother Hugh was not likely to have any chil- 
dren, and that his own son would succeed, he 
entailed them on the same line of heirs which his 
brother, Lord James, had nominated. 
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BAGPIPES. 
(3"4 8, ix. 216.) 

The bagpipes is probably one of the most an- 
cient of instruments. In Traité de la Musetta, 
1672, the author seems to refer to Jubal, Poly- 
phemus, Pan, or Midas, as the inventor; but con- 
founding it with the Pan’s pipes, formerly so 
well known in our street music. The musette has 
a softer tone than our bagpipes; and of late years 
has been brought over in the summer time by 
three or four wandering Italians, who play on it 
a monotonous but plaintive and not unpleasing 
air. As to the respective rights of the Scotch 
and English to the instrument, it is probably of 
considerable antiquity in both countries; and may 
have been brought in by the different races of 
settlers independently of each other, and not 
therefore subsequently copied by one from the 
other. Stanihurst describes this instrument among 
the early Irish. It was known by the Anglo- 
Saxons; and Mr. Wright, in his History of Do- 
mestic Manners, gives two representations of it 
from MSS. of the fourteenth century ; and Bur- 
ney refers to some in a MS. of the same date. 
Strutt (Sports) mentions Janino le Cheveretter 
(bagpiper) in the time of Edward I., who had at 
one time 40s., and at another 30s., given to him— 
large sums in those times. In the 8th of Ed- 
ward III. Barbor, the bagpiper, had license to 
visit the schools of minstrels beyond the sea, with 
30s. for his expences; and Morlan, the bagpiper, 
40s. In the 9th of Henry VII. Pudesay, the 
piper in bagpipes, had 6s. 8d. from the king for 
his performance, as appears from the Privy Purse 
expences of that monarch ; and in February, 1495, 
there is a payment of 10s. “to hym that playeth 
on the bagpipes.” Dauney, in his Ancient Scotish 
Melodies, mentions payments to the “tua piparis 
of Edinburgh,” and to “the Inglis pipar with the 
drone,”—they each had 9s. These, and other 
similar entries, show that the instrument was 
well known in both countries, though my extracts 
chiefly refer to England. In the Inventory of 
King Henry VIIL’s furniture, Xc., is a “ Bagge- 
pipe wt pipes of Ivorie”’—the bag covered with 
purple as a Edward VI. and Elizabeth had 
bagpipers among their retainers, and the instru- 
ment is mentioned by Ben Jonson, Drayton (in 
his Polyolbion, besides the passage quoted), and 
by others of their time. And we must not forget 
in earlier times that Chaucer says of the miller :— 

“ A baggepipe well couth he blow and soune.” 


Luscinius, Kircher, Mersennus, and other old 
foreign writers, give drawings and descriptions of 
the instrument, as the musette, or cornamusa, with 
figures from the antique ; but as they do not refer 
to the history of it in Great Britain, are uncon- 
nected with the query of W. C. B., which will I 
hope find a better reply than this, as I have only 
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sent a few memoranda I have by me—quantum | 
valeant. Wa. Sanpys. 





The Lord Advocate of Scotland says that the 
bagpipe is “an English instrament—essentially 
English ;” and that “the English were the ori- 
ginal bagpipers.” Mr. J. F. Campbell, who is so 
well informed on this and all other cognate mat- 
ters, says : — 

“ Those who are curious in such matters may hear | 
bagpipes in nearly all the European countries where 
Celts have been. I have heard the pipes in Ireland, 
Scotland, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. believe they are 
in Albania, and I have heard tell of something of the 
kind in the Himalaya Mountains. They are to be seen 
in old English prints, and old German pictures. Who 
first invented them is a question yet to be solved.”— | 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands, iv. 404. 

Macculloch, in speaking of the bagpipes, | 
says : — 

“ The instrument itself, under a variety of forms, has 
been known from almost all antiquity, and has been 
found all over the world. That it was used among the 
Greeks and Romans we are assured from ancient monu- 
ments.” — Highlands and Western Islands, iv. 381. 

What would the Lord Advocate say to these 
statements of his two countrymen ? 

CuTHsBErRT Bebe. 


In Dalyell’s Musical Memoirs of Scotland (Ato, | 
1849), will be found singularly curious and 
highly interesting dissertations on those instru- | 
ments which are recognised in Scotland, particu- 
larly the “bagpipes.” These are accompanied 
with forty-five plates of the various musical in- 
struments in use from the earliest dates. The 
title of this volume furnishes no very distinct 
notion of its valuable contents, which exhibit the 
result of a long-continued and laborious investiga- 
tion into the history of music in Scotland. It is 
understood that only two hundred and fifty copies 
of this remarkable work were printed. 


T. G. 8. 
Edinburgh. 


I send the following instances of bagpipes being 
mentioned in medieval times :— 

Ina MS., Brit. Museum (Additions, No. 10,293), 
a performer playing on a dulcimer is accompanied 
by two other minstrels: one with a bagpipe, an- 
other with a fiddle. (See the engraving of this 
illumination in Wright’s Domestic Manners, p. 184, 
also p. 188, where a bagpiper is pourtrayed hard 
at work, and apparently Seating time with his 
whole arm.) See MS. Bibl. Reg. 2, b. vii. fols. 83 | 
and 112; also MS. Bibl. Reg. 2. b. vi. fol. 8. 

In the 8th Edward IIL. license was granted to | 
Barbor, the bagpiper, to visit the schools* for | 





- ey Scolaz ministrales in partibus trans mare,” in “ Liber 
deComputis Garderobx.”—MS, Cotton. Lib. Nero, C. vii. | 
p- 276. 
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minstrels beyond the seas, with 30s. to bear his 
expences; and also to Morlan, the bagpiper, 
with 40s. 

I have seen many other mentions of bagpipes 
about the same date (fourteenth century), but 
cannot lay my hand on the books at present. 

IGNATIUS. 


“PRAGMATIC SANCTION.” 
(3" 8. ix. 278.) 
Although this title appears to have been given 


to binding ordinances of the sovereign under the 
Byzantine empire, its most memorable use was in 


| the French decree of Louis IX. of March, 1268, 


to which is usually referred the foundation of the 
liberties of the Gallican church. Doubts have 
been raised as to the issuing of any such ordinance; 


| but those doubts are now considered to be ob- 


viated and settled. (Hallam, Mid. Ages, ii. 13.) 
No doubt, however, has existed as to the pragmatic 
sanction of Charles VII. in July, 1438, consisting 
of twenty-three articles, disallowing some of the 
assumed rights of the bishop of Rome. The pe- 
culiar force of the term lies, I conceive, in the 
word sanction, which means the penalty or reward 
bor without 
such sanctio an ordinance consists of words only, 
which do not bind or enforce its execution. (Black- 
stone, i. 56.) A sovereign within his own do- 
minions can enforce the penalty, and thereby 
secure the execution of his pragmatic sanction ; 
the Pope, on the other hand, against whom the 
same was levelled, could not so enforce his bulls 
or rescripts, having no jurisdiction in such do- 
minions. All he could do was to excommunicate 
or turn people out of the churches, or, by interdict, 
to strike work and stop all religious services; the 
latter course was dangerous, as it involved the 
stopping of tithes and pay. The Germans, in 1459, 
adopted some of the articles of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion of the French in the previous year; but in 
1447 and 1448 came to terms with the bishop of 
These terms were comprised 
in two concordats. (Koch, Rev. Europ., i. 371.) 
The French also entered into a concordat with 
Leo X. in 1516, which embodied and superseded 
the pragmatic sanction of 1438. (Dupuy, Com- 
mentaires sur la Traité des Libertés de l Eglise 
Gallicane ; Koch, Sanctio Pragmatica illustrata.) 
Charles VI. of Germany published the settle- 
ment of his empire in a pragmatic sanction, April 
19, 1713, the name being adopted, according to 
Mabli (Droit de 0 Europe, ii. 297), “ to give the 


| law greater force.”’ Charles IV., King of the Two 


Sicilies, October 6, 1759, published a pragmatic, 
omitting the word “ sanction,” which was a settle- 
ment to keep the Italian States separate from 
Spain. At first sight neither of the two last ap- 


| pears to be in opposition to the Pope; but inas- 
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much as the object of both was to settle the suc- 
cession to kingdoms and property, and as the 
church claims the right of distribution of the 
effects of deceased persons, they were pragmatic 
or temporal, in opposition to spiritual bulls and 
rescripts. I use the words temporal and spiritual 
in the sense in which the Romanists explain the 
power of the sovereign as distinct from that of the 
Dope or church. The French pragmatic sanctions, 
so far as regards the Pope’s claims, are almost as 
important to that sat pe as the Reformation is to 
the English. The final settlement was effected by 
Napoleon I. with Pius VII. in the concordat of 
July, 1801. By it the Emperor nominated to 
vacant sees, and the bishops appointed to their 
parishes under the approbation of the government ; 
in temporal matters the clergy were treated as the 
laity, and all immunities, ecclesiastical courts, and 
jurisdictions were abolished, and placed under 
secular authorities. 

Waddington (Church Hist., p. 576) is wrong in | 





and in stating it to be a general term of ordinances | 
of church or state. Liddell and Scott supply an | 
authority for the use of xpayyatuas “as matter of 
fact,” in opposition to Wvxids, “ spiritually” in the 
Septuagint; which is confirmatory of the meaning | 
I have above given. T. J. Bucxton. 





| 
Brixton Hill. 
| 
i 
| 


Anquetil, in his French History (iv. 161), speak- 
ing of the decrees of the Council of Basle, says that 
most of them were adopted by an assembly of | 
notables under Charles VII., “comme loi de 
l'état, sous le nom de Pragmatique Sanction, ap- 
pellation dérivée d’un vieux mot pragma, qui 
veut dire prononcé, sentence, édit.” 

This was in 1438. He adds in a note, that the | 
term is found applied to an edict of St. Louis as | 
far back as 1268. 

It seems also to mean not simple agreement, 
but the sanction or adoption by one authority of 
the proceedings of another. 

It seems doubtful if the worthy annalist knew | 
that pragma is a Greek word, meaning rather 
what we call transactions, acts, or proceedings. 

LYTTELTON. | 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Tosacco AnD Smoxine (3% S. ix. 1.)—Can | 
any reader explain the equivoque in Shakespeare's | 
use of the words in snuff? — 

“ ..... ‘twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took’t away again; 

Who, therewith angry when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff.” 

In the Midsummer Night's Dream (Act V.), 
where Moonshine appears with his lantern, he | 
says :— 


| 
i 
| 
| 
deriving pragmatic from pragmatici, jurisconsults, | 


“ This lanthorn does the horned moon present, 
Myself the man in the moon doth seem to be.” 
Upon which the Duke says : — 

“This is the greatest error of ali the rest: the man 
should be put into the lanthorn. How is it else the man 
in the moon ?” 

To which Demetrius answers : — 

“He dares not come there for the candle; for you see 
it is already in snuff.” 

In both these passages the words in snuff appear 
to be a piece of slang, equivalent to in dudgeon or 
in umbrage. J.C. H. 

The following extract is from Paul Hentzner’s 
Visit to England, in August, 1598 : — 

“ Utuntur in hisce spectaculis sicut et alibi, ubicunq; 
locorum sint Angli, herba Nicotiana, quam Americano 


| idiomate Tobaca nuncupant (Pwtum alii dicunt), hoc 


modo frequentissime: Fistule in hune finem ex argillé 
fact, orificio posteriori, dictam herbam probe exiccatam, 
ita ut in pulverem facile redigi possit, immittunt, et igne 
admoto accendunt, unde fumus ab anteriori parte ore 
attrahitur, qui per nares rursum, tanquam per infurni- 
bulum exit, et phlegma ac capitis defluxiones magna 
copia secum educit, Circumferentur insuper in hisce 
theatris varii fructus venales, ut poma, pyra, nuces et pro 
ratione temporis etiam vinum et cerevisia.” — Edition 
Noriberge, 1629, p. 197. 

“ At these spectacles (theatres), and everywhere else, 
the English are constantly smoaking tobacco; and in 
this manner: they have pipes on purpose made of clay, 
into the farther end of which they put the herb, so dry that 


| it may be rubbed into powder ; and putting fire to it, they 


draw the smoak into their mouths, which they puff out 
again through their nostrils, like funnels, along with it 
plenty of phlegm and defluxion from the head. In these 
theatres fruits, such as apples, pears, and nuts, according 
to the season, are carried about to be sold, as well as ale 
and wine.”—Walpole’s Translation, edit. 1797, p. 30. 
G. 8. 

Precapitty (3 S. ix. 176.) — In the last few 
numbers of “N. & Q.,” mention has been made 
of various “ Piccadillys” in England. I found 
one the other day in a map of Lancashire, about 
eight miles north of Bolton, on the west side of 


| Darwen Moor, which moor is represented as high 


ground on th® map in question. H. T. C. 
Mr. Lyons (3 8S, ix. 139.) — The following 


| work may be added to the list of this gentleman’s 


productions : — 

“Fancy-Locy: a Discourse on the Doctrine of the 
Necessity of Human Actions, proving it to be a Fana- 
ticism., Treated in a Manner wholly New. To which is 


| added some Heads, by way of Instruction for a Design’d 


Lecture of Rational Morality and Religion ; attempting 
a compleat System, deduc’d from a Consideration of Man 
in the State of Nature. In which is shew’d That enforc- 
ing Things for Religion against Universal Reason, is not 
consistent with British Liberties and British Understand- 
ing. By J. Lyons, author of the Infallibility of Human 
Judgment. London: Printed and sold by J. Purser, the 
corner of Dogwell Court, in White-Fryars; and by the 
Booksellers and Pamphletsellers in London and Westmin- 
ster. 8yo, 1730, pp. 104.” 
WI1t1AM Bates. 


Birmingham. 
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Daventer: Darrer (3 8. 
ay oy ions from “ provincial pronunciation ” asked 
for by ARISTARCHUS can be plentifully furnished 
from the Cleveland dialect. Without special re- 
ference to my notes I mention the following: 
Slaughter, slafter; plough, pleuf, a (O. N, 
plog, Mod. Dan. plov); bough, bufe ; O. E. gruch, 
in the Psalter grudge —“grudge if pte be not 
satisfied "—gruft ; through, thruff: a thruff (1) a 
stone in building which goes from one side of the 
wall through to the other, a bond stone; (2) a 
monument in a churchyard, from covering the 
whole width of the grave; sough, suif; slough, 
sluff, the skins of gooseberries and so forth are 
so-called; O. N. argr, lazy, cowardly, El. arf, 
afraid, reluctant. This list might be quadrupled 
or quintupled by half an hour’s search among 
my papers. I will only add, however, that, as will 
be seen above, “the German or Saxon origin” is 
not greatly involved. J.C. A. 


Goats In Sraptes, etc. (3 S,. ix. 118.) — 
Farmers have, or perhaps had, a notion that goats 
were wholesome about cows and horses, as the 
strong smell of the animal kept off infection. I 
do not think there was any reference to the scape 
goat. mr. 

Hoon’s “Monrn or Novemper” (3 S, ix. 
240.) — There is yet another oem by Hood than 
that mentioned in the aad pearl viz. “ Ode for 
the Ninth of November,” beginning — 


“O Lud! O Lud! O Lad! 
I mean, of course, that venerable town, 
Mention’d in stories of renown, 
Built formerly of mud,” &c.— 


ublished in The Comic Annual for 1832, pp. 136— 
42. But I fancy that neither of these poems is 
that asked for by Porraster, and that he is in 
search of the following “ No” poem on November 


by Thomas Hood : — 


“ No sun, no moon! 
No morn, no noon— 
No daw rm no dusk, no proper time of day— 
No sky, no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue. 
No road, no street, no t’other side the way— 
No end to any row— 
No indications where the crescents go— 
No top to any steeple. 
No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing *em— 
No knowing ’em. 
No trs velling at all, no locomotion— 
No inkling of the way, no notion. 
No go by land or ocean — 
No mail, no post— 
No news from any foreign coast 
No park, no ring, no afternoon gentility : 
No company, no nobility. 
No warmth, no cheerfulness—no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowe rs, no leaves, no birds— 
No—vember !” 


247.) —The | 


IX. Aprit 21, 66. 





To this note I would append a query. Have 
Hood’s lines on Landseer’s picture, “ Laying down 
the Law,” beginning — 

“ A Poodle, judge-like, with emphatic paw, 
Dogmatically laying down the law,” &c.— 
been published in any of the collected editions of 
his poems ? Curnpert Bebe. 


PoOETASTER more probably refers to the lines 
beginning “ No sun, no moon,” and ending “ No— 
vember , which appeared as a monody in the 
Saturday Magazine many years ago; and which 
are assigned to Hood in a curious yolume, The 
Humorous — of the English Language, by 
J. Parton, New York, 1857. I cannot find the 
lines in Hood's Poems, the Poems of Wit and 
Humour, nor the Whims and Oddities; but I 
believe I have seen them in some edition of 
Hood’s Poems. Este. 


Ovutiiers (3" S. ix. 238.)—I think your corre- 
spondent will find that by this term is meant 
those soldiers who, as an indulgence for want of 
room, were allowed to sleep out (lie out) of the 
barrack or public quarters provided for the regi- 
ment. H. Fisuwick. 


HloNEY USED INSTEAD OF SuGaR (3* §S, ix. 235.) 
On this subject Mr. Paley has a short note in his 
edition of Ovid's Fasti, book iii. v. 735. He says: 

“The use of honey in offerings is very ancient. The 
Greeks had their weAlxpyrovy (Hom. Od. xi. 27; Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 481), and their ;eArrrovrra ; and it is easy to 


| perceive that it would naturally be joined with milk, oil, 


wine, and flour, as one of the bountiful gifts of mother 
earth to primitive man. The Romans also drank wine 
mixed with honey. Georg. iv. 102; Hor. Sat. u. 2. 15: 
‘nisi Hymettia mella Falerno Ne biberis diluta.’ “They 
offered to Ceres wine mixed with honey and milk : Po 
1. 344. We should remember that before the knowledge 
of the sugar-cane, honey was the only material which 
could be employed for sweetening either food or drink. 
This is indeed so obvious, that we may be allowed to 


| wonder at the clumsy stories introduced, of which the fol- 
| lowing is an example [the first discovery of honey by 


Bacchus], to account for the usage as originating in some 
special event.” 

I may add that the prominence given to bees 
and their produce in Virgil’s Georgics (one whole 
book, out of four devoted to agricultural matters, 
being monopolized by them), is referable to the 
same cause. Let us consider what we should do 
now without sugar. G. R. K. 


LEGEND oF Sr. Nicwotas (38'S, ix. 30, 123.) 
It may not be known to some of your readers, 
that throughout Catholic Continental Europe, St. 
Nicholas is the patron saint of children, his feast 
being celebrated on the 6th December. In Brus- 


sels a custom exists in connection with it that 
quaintly bears out the legend to which Mr. Drxon 
refers, For a week before the féte, celebrated 
with much mirth, and occasionally some little 
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malice, by high and low, children and adults, every 
confectioner’s window in this capital is lined with 
regiments of bishops modelled in chocolate. These 
little dusky effigies are about half a foot high, and 
are perfectly solid in construction. They repre- 
sent St. Nicholas exactly as he appears in the 
Heures d Anne de Brétagne. He wears the mitre 
and all the episcopal robes; in his right hand he 
bears the crosier, and with the left, the three fin- 
gers extended, he blesses two or three little chil- 
dren, who are rudely represented as rising from a 
ail or tub at his feet—the whole being in one 
block. 

Presents to children are universally given on 
this day, but no child is entitled to feel satisfied, 
however rich his cadeau, unless accompanied by 
his “ St. Nicholas ;”’ nor can he or she have a right 
to complain who, if they be given nothing else, are 
presented with their chocolate bishop. 

Mr. Drxon’s interesting legend has thrown light 
upon a subject thus treated, hitherto sorely per- 
plexing to even the English Catholic mind, unless 
viewed as allegorical. L. 

Brussels, 

“ Jotty as SanpsBoys” (3" §S, ix. 278.) — Per- 
mit me to inform E. K. that I once heard a very 
eminent physician aflirm, that this expression pro- 
bably originated in the fact, that a gravelly or 
sandy soil has at all times a salutary and nerve- 
bracing effect on those who are so fortunate as to 
reside upon it; whence it may be inferred that the 
occupation of such labourers as dig and delve all 
day long, not only in the open air, but also among 
the sand and gravel pits, must be peculiarly 
healthful and exhilarating. 

B. Buunvett, F.S.A. 

“ Sandboy” is the vulgar name of a small in- 
sect which may be seen in the loose sand so com- 
mon on the seashore. This insect hops and leaps 
in a manner strongly suggestive of jollity, and 
hence I imagine the simile arises. 

Cuaries F. 8. WARREN. 
9 


Scnompere Faminy (3" 8, ix. 239.)— Wil- 








liam the Third’s friend and general, Frederick de | 


Schomberg, was created Baron Teyes and Earl of 
Brentford, Marquess of Harwich and Duke of 
Schomberg, 9th March, 1689, with remainder to 
his third son Charles de Schomberg and his issue 
male ; failing which, to his second son Meinhardt 
de Schomberg and his issue male; remainder to 
the heirs male of the said Frederick de Schomberg. 
Charles, the second duke, died without issue in 
1693, from wounds received in the battle of Mar- 
saglia. Meinhardt, who succeeded his brother 
under the above-named limitations, died without 
male issue in 1719, when his titles are believed to 
have become extinct. This is not, however, quite 
certain. There was an elder brother, Frederick, 


to whom the title would have descended on the 


death of the third duke ; but of whom, strange to 
say, nothing whatever is known, except that he 
was living at “ Ringau in Geissenheim”’ in Ger- 
many in 1715. It has been suggested with great 
probability, that the place above indicated is Geis- 
senheim in the Rheingau. (Nicolas, Historic 
Peerage, edit. Courthope, sub. tit.) The arms of 
the ducal family of Schomberg were, Argent, an 
inescutcheon sable ; over all, an escarbuncle or. 

Mr. Alexander Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of 
Geography gives three places in Germany called 
Schomberg, from any of which the family may 
have taken the name and title. It is probable 
that it did take it from some village in Holland or 
North Germany, the name of which is not re- 
corded in ordinary books of reference. 

I shall be glad of information or reference to 
authorities concerning the ancestors of Frederick 
de Schomberg. EpWARD PEaAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Marra Countess Marswat (3" 8, ix. 67, 248.) 
It may be a question whether Thomas of Brother- 
ton was ever actually created Earl Marshal; but 
the following extracts are sufficient to prove that 
both his wives were styled “Countess Marshal” 
in their own day : — 

“T will that prayers be said for me, and for Alice de 
Henault, Countess Marshal.” (Will of Sir Walter 
Manny, Test. Vetusta, i, 86.) 

“ And I will also that my said wife [ Margaret of Bro- 
therton] have all the goods which I purchased of my 
Lord Segrave and the Countess Marshal.” (1b.) 

“Win de ffarlee, p manus Jotis de Cobhin fil Comitisse 
Mareschal,.” (Jssue Roll, Pasch. 33 Ed. ITf.) 

“ Jotiis de Cobham, fit Comitisse Marescatt.” 
Mich. 41 Ed. IT.) 

“ Guillimote de Boloigne, nup vni’ domicella® carfle 
Marie nup Comitisse Marescatt.” (Jb. Mich, 51 Ed. III.) 


HERMENTRUDE. 


(1b. 


Records give the information for which Mr. Ro- 
BERTSON asks respecting Thomas Brotherton and 
Maria his wife. 

In the deed dated at Framlingham in 35 Edw. 
III, by which John de Cobham granted lands to 
his mother, he styles himself “filium dominz 
Marie de Breuse Comitisse Norf’ et Marescall’ 
Anglie.” (Cott. Jud. C. vir. 174.) 

The bond given in 23 Edw. III. (Cott. iid.), 
commences: “Sachent toutez gentz, q’ nos Marie 
Comtesse de Norf’ et Maresch d’Angt.” 

A grant of lands in 38 Edw. ILL. to John de 
Cobham (Rot. Pat.) calls him “ filio Mariz nuper 
Comitissee Marescat.” And the grant in 39 Edw. 
III. to Alice Peryers, of the Manor of Ardington, 
adds “ quod fuit Marize quondam Comitisse Mare- 
scatt amite Regis.” (Ztot. Pat.) By a deed in 
22 Edw. III. (Cart. Harl. 83, D. 44), John de 
Breouse “conferme a Marie Countesse de Norf’ et 
Mareschal Dengt manoir de Boyton.” 

In 9 Edw. II. the office of Marshal of England 








was conferred on Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of 
Norfolk and his heirs. (Rot. Chart.) 

In 11 Edw. II. he appointed Wm. de Waldon 
to be his deputy. (Abbrev. Plac.) 

The earl was afterwards deprived of the office, 
but had restitution. (Abbrev. Plac. 17 Edw. II.) 
In his will (Cott. Jud. c. vii. 174) he is styled 
“ Thomas, filz au noble Roy d’Engt, Counte de 
Norf’ et Marescli d’ Engi.” Fevix LAURENT. 

Saleby Vicarage. 


Petr Names (3* §, ix. 239.) — Referring to the 
inquiry with which the reply to this question 
concludes, I think that a very satisfactory reason 
may be given for the peculiarities of form in names 
of this class, Everybody knows how prone chil- 
dren are both to coin names for themselves, and 
to shorten and vary those which have been given 
to them. The main cause of this is the imperfect 
and undeveloped state of their organs of utterance 
leading them to substitute one letter for another 
of the same class, just as we see practised in the 
construction and derivation of languages. In the 
names of Mary and Sarah, for instance, the letter 


r, which many children and grown up people too | 


are unable to enunciate distinctly, is readily ex- 
changed for its fellow liquid 2 in Molly and Sally ; 
and the initial min Mary or Molly, Margaret or 
Maggie is by a similar natural process converted 


into its cognate labial » in Polly and Peggy. In | 
the case of Edward and Oliver, their diminutives | 


Eddy and Olly, would readily be transposed into 


Neddy and Nolly from the sound which these | 


names assume whenever the indefinite article an 
or a word terminating in » is prefixed. D. B. 


Joun Morean (24 §, vi. 68.) — Some light is 
thrown on the two letters of John Morgan by the 
following entry in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company, under date of March 17, 1579-80, as 
given in Mr. Cotirer’s very valuable Bibliogra- 
phical Account of Early English Literature, vol. ii. 
p. 453 :— 

“ Ric. Jones.—Lycensed unto him a Dittie of Mr. Tur- 
bervyle murthered, and John Morgan that murdered 
him, with a letter of the said Morgan to his Mother, and 
another to his sister Turbervyle,” 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 


MEDLEVAL CHURCHES WITHIN THE BOUNDARY 
oF Roman Camps (3 S. y. 173, &c.)—Should 
you not have already had a note to the effect, that 
at Moresby, near Whitehaven in Cumberland, 
there is a church standing within the enclosure of 
the Roman camp (or rather perhaps station) there, 


this communication may not be out of place. | 


Lysons, in the History of Cumberland, mentions 
it, and gives a drawing of the place. 

He says, “The site is in a field on the side of 
the village towards Barton, called the Crofts, and 
the church stands (as is often the case) within its 
area.” (See p. 144 of his work.) 
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At Caistor, near Norwich, too, the church stands 
within the Roman citadel. It is said that the 
church of Bawburgh, in Norfolk, also stands within 
the area of a Roman camp. I never could find 
any authority for this report though, nor can I trace 
any remains of a camp there, unless a steep escarp- 
ment at the lower side of the churchyard may 
be part of the old earthwork. C. W. Barktey. 


West Watton: “Tae Bases Ix THE Woop” 
(3"* S. ix. 208.) — Wailing, or Wayland Wood, a 
large cover near Watton, in Norfolk, is the place 
which tradition assigns to the tragedy of the 
“Babes in the Wood.” There is an old hall in 
the immediate neighbourhood, a mantel-piece in 
which is carved with representations of the scenes 
described in the ballad. I forget the name of the 
hall, but I can easily furnish it should you or any 
of your readers wish. My informant as to the 
mantel-piece is a man who had formerly been a 
policeman in the neighbourhood, and who attended 
me when fishing last January at Bawburgh in 
Norfolk. He was talking about Watton and its 
neighbourhood ; and having often heard of Wail- 
ing Wood in connection with the Babes in the 
Wood, I asked him if he knew the place, thinking 
he might volunteer some information on the sub- 
ject. The people of Wood Dalling, in the same 
county, claim the honour for their place, but 
Wailing Wood is the generally received favourite. 

C. W. Bark ey. 


Tue Orette (3 S. ix. 77, 160, 240.) — The 
work of Menestrier from which I made my quo- 
tation is — 

“La Methode du Blason. Par le P. C. F. Menestrier 
de la Compagnie de Jesus. Imprimé a Lyon, et se 
vend a Paris, chez Estienne Michallet, premier Impri- 
meur du Roy, rue Saint-Jacques, a l’Image Saint-Paul. 
M.DC.LXXXvIlI, Avec privilege de sa Majesté.” 


This work may, I suppose, be taken as giving 
Menestrier’s final opinion. I need not quote the 
He died in 1705. I think my 
suggestion (p. 241) will explain how the Otelle 
came to be confounded with an amande pelée. I 
hope at least that no English work on heraldry 
will assign peg-tops to Topeliffe, unless some evi- 
dence is produced. 

I end with a query, which I make quite inde- 
pendently of heraldry. What is the date of our 
earliest knowledge of peg-tops ? We know some- 
thing about the Béu@né, and the Turbo or Turben, 
the whipping-top. I need only mention the famous 
passage in the seventh neid. Tibullus says, 
£leg. v. lib. 1.:— 

“ Namque agor, ut per plana citus sola verbere turben, 
Quem celer assueta versat ab arte puer.” 


But when do we first hear of peg-tops? Iam 
entirely ignorant of Oviental languages. Some 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” from time to time 
| enrich its pages with knowledge derived from 
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Sanskrit literature. Will any of those contribu- 

tors be so kind as to say whether they find tops in 

Sanskrit writings ? yD, P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


STarRBoARD AND Larpoanrp (3" §S. ix, 254.)— 
The explanation here given of these terms, though 
ingenious, cannot, I think, be maintained. Were 
they derived from the Italian, we should certainly 
find in that language some traces at least of words 
resembling them, and employed to denote respec- 
tively “starboard” and “ larboard,” or the nght 
and left sides of a ship. But this is not the case, 
the Italian term for starboard being poggia, whilst 
for larboard a circumlocution is employed. The 
real parent is the Old Norse or Icelandic, which 
was spoken by the vikings, or sea-rovers, of Nor- 
way and Denmark, whose predatory habits, com- 
bined with their maritime skill and daring, made 
them the terror of almost every country in Europe 
in the middle ages. From their language it can- 
not be doubted that many of the terms of modern 
seamanship are derived. The Old Norse word for 
starboard is stiérbord or stidrnbord (steer-board), 
which in Anglo-Saxon is converted into steor- 
bord. The origin of larboard is not so manifest, 
and does not appear hitherto to have been satis- 
factorily settle ~ etymologists, as no single word 
resembling it seems to exist (in lexicons, at least) 
in any other language than modern English. But 
I think it may be fairly stated as a compound of the 
Old Norse Ja, the sea (genitive Jar), and bord, the 
side of a vessel, being thus equivalent to sea-board, 
as starboard is to steer-board. I was at one time, 
indeed, inclined to derive it from the adjective 
lagr, signifying low or depressed, and bord, thus in- 
terpreting larboard as a corruption for /agrbord, or 
the depressed side. But the previous explanation 
seems the more probable. The proper Icelandic 
term for larboard, it may be observed, is bakbord 
or back-board, which in Anglo-Saxon is rendered 
baecbord, and in modern French bdabord, the last 
evidently a bequest of the Scandinavian con- 
querors of Normandy. It would be interesting to 
know if there is any word resembling larboard in 
popular use in modern Icelandic, and which has 
not found its way into Bjirn Haldorson’s Diec- 
tionary. D. B. 

Maida Vale. 

“ Homer In A NutsHetL” (3*¢ 8S, ix. 257.)— 
Your correspondent who inquires where it is re- 
corded that Homer's Ziad was written in so small 
a compass as to go into a nutshell, will find the 
passage, if my memory is to be trusted, in the first 
or second volume of D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Lit- 
erature. Perhaps it was a nut as large as the sea- 
nut mentioned by Buchanan in his travels in the 
Hebrides. I@NATIUS. 


ENGRAVING BY Bartotozzt (3™ 8S. v. 377, 445.) 


The print alluded to, as forming a frontispiece to 
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the Juvenilia of Leigh Hunt, is reduced from a 
much larger engraving inscribed “The Death of 
Chatterton.” It is powerful alike in conception 
and execution; and while it very probably sug- 
gested the well-known picture by Wallis, of the 
same subject, I regard it as greatly superior to that 
overpraised production. Wituiam Bates. 
Birmingham. 


’ 


Carvca or Carvcata (3 8S, ix. 236.) — Mr. 
Iiant is quite right in saying that car’ in Domes- 
day should be rendered caruca, and not carucata— 
plough, and not plough-land, at any rate in the 
south-country. Domesday was compiled for valu- 
ation, and notfor measurement. “So many hides” 
means the amount of Aide-geld at which the vill 
was rated: “there is arable land for so many 
ploughs,” the amount, more or less, which the 
commissioners thought might be extracted from it. 
Many a hill in the west-country was rated in vir- 
gates “with arable land for twenty or thirty 
ploughs ”—vast tracts of pasturage which, if cul- 
tivated, would pay plenty of hidage to the king. 
“Nunquam geldavit” is invariably appended to 
the crown-lands, which accordingly are never rated 
at all; but surely they must have been measured. 

To introduce the carucata, or plough-land, into 
the south-country, would cause irremediable con- 
fusion. In Kent they measured in swillings and 
yoke-lands ; in Wessex in hides, gyrd-lands, and 
ferlings; in the north-country in plough-lands and 
ox-gangs—carucate and bovate. The gyrd-land 
averaged ten, the ox-gang fifteen acres ; but as the 
acre was half as large again in the south as in the 
north, the gyrd-land and ox-gang were identical 
in amount. As four of the former made up the 
south-country or Savon hide, and eight of the 
latter were contained in the Mercian or Anglian 
hide, and in the north-country ploughland, the 
carucata was double the size of the Wessex hide, 
with which Mr. Jones appears to have identified 
it. After the Conquest, the Anglian, or north- 
country measurement, was adopted as the general 
standard; and accordingly, in the Battle Abbey 
Chronicle, the old south-country hide appears as 
the Wéista (Hiwisc) or half the standard hide. 
The south-country acre is met with long after- 
wards as “ the long acre.” 

Eight oxen went to the plough, and “ terra est 
iiii carucarum et ii boum,” might be rendered, 
‘‘there is arable land for four teams and a yoke.” 
From time immemorial, the “ man with a yoke of 
oxen” seems to have been the lowest member of 
the rent-paying class of agriculturists, all below 
him paid in labour. Four such tenants found a 
full team for a plough, each occupying a virgate, 
or quarter plough-land, E. W. R. 


Tue Homornorton (3% S. ix. 162.) — With 
reference to the description of the homophorion 
given by F. C. H., may I be permitted to state 
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that I attended the service on Easter Day, 1856, | the saints in the Acta Sanctorum have been borne 


in the Patriarchal Church of St. George at Con- 
stantinople, on which occasion the Patriarch and 
ten Metropolitans were present “ in pontificali- 
bus.” The homophorion of the patriarch alone 
was white, the others varying eden being red, 
yellow, and purple. Both ends are brought for- 
ward in front, one being hung over the left arm, 
somewhat in the form of a maniple. I may add 
that, in a picture of St. Nicholas of Myra, bought 
by me from a Zouave, who, I am afraid, stole it 
from a church in Sebastopol, the homophorion is 
red, bordered with gold; the crosses on it are black, 
with the spear and sponge of hyssop placed saltire- 
wise over them. F. D. I 


Otp Entematicatn Puzztx (3° S. ix. 78, 182, 
267.) — The singer first intended was, doubtless, 
the very popular vocalist, Mrs, Bland, who from 
her first appearance in childhood as Miss Roman- 





zini, to the time of her quitting the stage about | 
the end of the second decade of the present cen- | 


tury (s period of about forty years), was in such 
high favour with the public as to well deserve the 
appellation of “ famous.” 
speak with fondness of her performance of Beda in 

3lue Beard (to Bannister’s Shacabac), and of her 
singing the ballad, “I have a silent sorrow here” 
in The Stranger. She was the sister-in-law of 


Many old persons still | 


Mrs. Jordan, and the mother of Charles Bland, the | 


original singer of Oberon in Weber’s opera of that 
name, and of James Bland, well-remembered as 
an admirable actor in burlesque. The other singer 
alluded to was, unquestionably, Thomas—fami- 
liarly called “Tommy”—Lowe. A. A. is mis- 
taken in calling him the original Harapha in 
Handel's Samson. Harapha was originally played 
by Reinhold, the bass singer. Lowe, who had a 
tenor voice, sustained the minor characters (now 
usually omitted in performance) of a Priest of 
Dagon and an Israelitish Man. Handel, however, 
occasionally intrusted him with more important 
parts; he was the original singer of Zadok in 
Solomon, and of Joshua in the oratorio so named. 
Besides this, he had the distinction of being the 
performer of Amiens in As you Like It, from 
whose lips Arne’s beautiful music to the songs 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” and “ Blow, blow, 
thou Winter’s Wind,” first fell on the ears of the 
delighted public. Lowe was at one time lessee 
of Marylebone Gardens, but his management was 
not prosperous, and at last, in his age, when his 
vocal powers had become much impaired, he was 
reduced to accept engagements at Finch’s Grotto 
Garden and similar places. W. H. Husk. 


Acts-Apostites AS A Name (3 8, ix. 287.) 
F. C. H. is quite right in what he says as to 
ridiculous Christian names. I cannot agree with 
him, however, on his condemnation of those taken 


from the non-Christian world. The names of half 





by Pagans, or attributed to divinities. Julian, 
Dionysius, and Hellen belong to the old religion 
as much as to the new. There was a time when 
these had net become Christian names by habit. 
It is by no means clear why it should be held to 
be wrong for a parent of the present day to stray 
beyond the church’s Kalender in search of a 
name, any more than it was for his predecessors 
in the faith a thousand years ago. 

People have strange vagaries sometimes about 
names. I once knew aman, a squire or squireling, 
in an eastern shire, who, having a son to be bap- 
tized, declared his intention of calling him Julian 
Oliver; upon which a semi-clerical friend seri- 
ously remonstrated with him on the ground that 
he was about to name his boy after the two worst 
men in history—Julian the Apostate, and Oliver 
Cromwell. The squireling was probably not a dis- 
ciple either of the late Mr. Gibbon or the present 
Mr. Carlyle; but he held other views with regard 
to the two persons in question, and notwithstand- 
ing the pressure from without, Julian Oliver is the 
name of the lad. Aa ¥. & 


Hyper Famity (3" 8, ix. 217.) — Pedigrees of 
the descendants of Bernard Hyde may be found in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 109, and Blore’s Rut- 
land, 50. John Hyde, who died unmarried in 
1740 (vide Nichols), by his will dated March 27, 
1738, bequeathed 3000/. to his children — John 
Hyde, otherwise Payne, Humphrey Hyde, other- 
wise Payne, and Savilla Hyde, otherwise Payne. 
Savilla married, in 1745, Thomas Rowe of the 
Strand, Hardwareman. John Hyde, otherwise 
Payne, may have been the citizen and ironmonger 
of 1778; at all events, his sister married an iron- 
monger by trade. Jos. PHILuips. 

Stamford. 

Cuantriss (3 §. ix. 238.)\—See Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society’s Reports, 8vo Series, No. VI. 
“Notes on Chantries” by E. Ventris; Fuller's 
Church History, b. vi.; and Fosbroke’s Encyclo. 
of Antiquities. Juxta TURRIM. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR (35'S. ix. 236.)—The opinion 
of some commentators, mentioned in the marginal 
note of the Douay Version on Dan. iy. 34, re+ 
specting the truth of this king’s conversion, is 
maintained by Cornelius & Lapide (in loc.), who 
names in support of it “ Joseph. Dorotheus in 
Synopsi, Epiphan. in Vita Danielis, Lyranus, Car- 
thus., Theodor., 8S. Augustinus, Zpist. 122,” but 
gives no further references, The Synopsis is a 
spurious work. 

On the whole, there seems very little on which 
to base an opinion in this matter; but as the king, 
in the decree which he made after his recovery, 
still calls Bel his god (iv. 5), it is probable that 
while he acknowledged the true God, he did not 
forsake his other gods. F. A. 
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First Princrpres (3" 8. viii. 499; ix. 46, 89, 
223.)—Every science possesses certain established 
theorems, which serve as starting points from 
which to set out for the proof of other truths; 
and, therefore, as being chief truths or beginnings 
of arguments, are called its principles. But these 
principles have been derived from other preceding 


| the two ends are not joined. 


truths, and soon; until tracing back we arrive, | 


in an exact science, to some fundamental ideas, 
expressed in axioms and definitions, which have 
been drawn immediately from the primary con- 


ception of its subject matter in the mind—and | 


these are its first principles. Some sciences have 
no first principles, e. g. meteorology, whose laws 
are empirical, not fundamental. In geometry we 
might say that the definition, and such axioms as 
are geometric in Euclid, are its first principles ; 
and the propositions of Euclid, we might call its 


secondary principles; and modern geometry of | 


anharmonic ratios, &c., its tertiary principles, and 
soon. Itis evident that in ordinary demonstra- 


tions it would be most tedious, and indeed im- | ee ; 
a | tacked the king’s forces at Sedgemoor, “ the moon 


possible, to recur on all occasions to first principles 
and take nothing else for granted. To work for 
instance a sum in arithmetic, we might take the 
Rule of Three as our principle, and produce a 
simple result; but it would fill a volume to prove 
it from the first principles of number alone. 
When Mr. Buckton says that Newton’s great 
work should rather have been called Principium, 
he mistakes its nature. The one principle of 
gravitation established in it, is not a first prin- 
ciple of it at all. In the geometric portion of it, 
the first principles are the axioms of ultimate 
ratios: in the dynamical part, they are the axioms 
of force and motion, Gravitation is a principle 
deduced from these. F. A. 
Qvorations WantTED (3 S., ix. 257.) —II. C. 
(2) will find the quotation from the Fairy Queen, 
vi. 7, 31. 
E. 8. T. T. (1) will find “ Omnia si perdas,” Xc. 
in Claudian, De Cons. Mall. Theod., v. 3. 
INQuIrER (6) will find the account of the Zhiad 
in a nutshell in Wanley’s Wonders, 11, 3, vol. i. 
p- 160, ed. 1806. Epw. MARSHALL. 


“ They that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge.” 
Young, Love of Fame, 1st Satire. 
H. Fisnwick. 


J. O.S. must be thinking of the line from Geld- | 


smith’s Traveller :— 
“ But Winter lingering chills the lap of May.” 
JAYDER. 


over agaynst the tombe of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster.” These windows are filled with 
heraldic glass. In one is the shield of England 
and France, encircled by the garter; in the other 
that of John of Gaunt, encircled by a collar of 
SS. corresponding with the garter, except that 
The collar is sable 
charged with five S's or, at regular distances. 
A. #. 


Eart oF DERWENTWATER AND Avrora BorE- 
ALIS (3' 8. ix. 154, 267.) —The Northern Lights 
may very likely have appeared “with peculiar 
brilliancy ” on the eve of Lord Derwentwater’s 
execution, according to the popular tradition (W. 
J. F., p. 268); but that they were never before 
seen, as the old woman told the Rev. Jomnson 
Batty (p. 154), and the working mason remarked 
to Mr. Wixe (p. 268), is a position to which, 
although it be confirmed by Raymond’s Zistory 
of England, 1 must demur. 

In 1685, on the night on which Monmouth at- 


was at the full, and the northern streamers were 
shining brilliantly.” My authority is Macaulay 
(vol. iil. p. 186, small edition), who gives in sup- 
port—-Narrative of an Officer of the Horse Guards 
m Kennet, ed. 1719, iii. 482; MS. Journal of the 
Western Rebellion, by Mr. Edward Dummer; 
and Dryden’s Hind and Panther, Part 0, from 
which he quotes :— 
“ Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky 

For James’s late nocturnal victory, 

The pledge of his almighty patron’s love, 

The fireworks which his angels made above. 

I saw myself the lambent easy light 

Gild the brown horror and dispel the night. 

The messenger with speed the tidings bore 

News which three labouring nations did restore ; 

But heaven’s own Nuntius was arrived before.” 


R. W. C. 


Horsrvr (3" 8, ix. 279.)—Your correspondent, 
who desires to know “ the first recorded instance 
of the famous Sir Henry Percy being styled Hot- 
spur, may be aided by the following references :— 


| Capgrave, the contemporary of Hotspur, writes 


Cottar or SS. (3"4 S. ix. 23, 206.) —I do not | 
give an opinion on the origin of the collar of SS., | 


but it is represented at an earlier period in a form 
very different from that noted by J. F.S. (ante 
p- 206). In the Lansdowne MS. 874, is a draw- 
ing of two windows in Old St. Paul’s, “ directly 


thus, ad ann. 1387: “The King sent thider 
(Caleys) Herry Percy the younger, whom the 
Scottis clepid Herry Hatspere ” (Capgrave, Chron.). 
Walsingham (ii. 144) also says : — 

“ Scotos quiescere compulit et sua alacri inquietudine 
multitotiens fatigavit, ob quam causam illorum lingua 
ipsum Henricum Hatspere vocaverunt quod ‘calidum 


calear’ sonat.” 
F. H. Arnoxp, M.A. 
Chichester. 


Reapine Lames (3"4 8S. ix. 196.)—I have now 


for some few years used such a lamp as K. R. C, 
| seems to require; and by so doing, I tonsider I 
have saved myself from partial if not total blind- 
ness. I procured mine at Miller’s in Piccadilly, 
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but I should think similar lamps might be ob- | 


tained at other good shops. It is something on 


the principle of a common Argand lamp; but the | 


wicks, instead of being round and in one piece, 
are flat and hard, and of these four are placed in 
a groove, so as to form an imperfect circle. The 
shade is glass, being opaque, white inside, and 
green outside. The usual vegetable oil is used 


with it, and it is the most economical light I have | 


ever had. It casts a Rembrandt-like shade, and 
I can highly recommend it to K. R. C. 
F. J. G. W. 
Precepence (3"* S, ix. 278.) —A Rural Dean 
takes precedence of the ordinary clergy. 
Honorary Canon ranks next to the Canons (3 & 4 
Victoria, c. 113); consequently, he is a step in 
advance of the Rural Dean. S. L. 


Morner-tn-Law (3" §S, ix. 247.)—It is a very 
usual thing for the lower orders in Devonshire to 
call a step-mother a mother-in-law; but I have 
always set this down to mere ignorance, they not 
recognising the distinction. And they term a 
widower, a “ widow-man.” P. Hvurentson. 


Notre ror Spanisn Scnorars (3S. ix. 136, 


Mantz, Vert, AND Rive (3° §S. ix. 218.)— 
The position of a vowess (Deo dedicata) was 
esteemed an honourable one. Perhaps the vow 
made by the Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII., may throw some light on A. E. L.’s 


| inquiry, though in her case her husband was 


An | 


living. The countess is represented in Lodge’s 
Portraits, and more clearly in the print of her in 
Miss Halstead’s Life, in a white veil, a black dress 
and mantle, and several rings. me 


“Never A Barret THE Berrer Terrine” 
(3" 8, ix. 85.)—Mr. A. CHALLSTETH is no doubt 
right in his interpretation of this phrase; at least 
his is the sense in which it was understood by 
Robert Burton. Democritus Junior to the Reader, 


| (Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 46, ed. 1660), says : 


206, 307.) —I had the pleasure of meeting at din- | 
| eighteen, even for such offences as laughing at blun- 


ner some twenty years ago, the late J. G. Lock- 
hart, and a distinguished cavalry officer, who had 
served in most of the Peninsular campaigns. Our 
host produced, as a great treat, a bottle of Peru- 
vian brandy, which had been presented to him. 
On tasting it the general pronounced it to be vile 
aguardiente. Lockhart replied, “that it had a 


tooth in it,” and afterwards explained that it was | 


common in Spain to play upon the words aguar- 
diente and acquadiente, reminding us at the same 
time of the analogy of the latter with our own 
expression, toothsome. Groree Vere Irvine. 


Was Privce Cuartes Epwarp Stuart EVER 
IN Suerrrecp? (3 8. ix. 271.) — He seems to 
have passed through the town during his retreat 
from Derby, 1746: — 


“ The advance of the rebels on Sheffield had no other 


effect than to produce a temporary panic.” — History of 


Hallamshire, by Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., p. 124. 
B. Brunpett, F.S.A. 


Srockrne-Frer (3 S. ix. 118) is so familiar a 
phrase to me that, but for “N. & Q.,” I should 
not have known it was provincial. But when a 
younger sister marries first, in the north of Eng- 
land it is jocularly said to the elder ones, “ Ah, 
now you will have to dance in your stocking-feet.” 
I have even heard of the elder ones doing it in 

layful bravado. Whatcan be the origin of this? 
lad it any connection with the old shoe which 


used to be hicked off after the bride ? P. & 





“ Begin then where you will, go backward or forward, 
choose out of the whole pack, wink and choose, you shall 
find them all alike, never a barrel better herring.” 


J. Henry SHORTHOUSE. 


Wurprrrne or Grown-vp Daventers (3" 8. 
ix.51.) In answer to your correspondent H. Y. 8. 
I give the following statement, compiled from the 
numbers of The Queen and Ladies’ Newspaper for 
January of this year. In fashionable schools in 
London and Bath, young ladies of seventeen and 


ders made by their teachers, “have the clothing 
entirely removed from the lower part of their 
bodies, are laid across a desk, or the knee of the 
lady superintendant, and severely birched.” This 
punishment, which is sometimes inflicted before 
the rest of the scholars, is approved of by the 
mothers, who sometimes themselves administer it 
even to older girls. K. R. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Legends of Iceland (Collected by Jén. Arnason), translated 
by George E. J. Powell and Eirikr Magnusson. Second 
Series. With Notes and Introductory Essay. (Long- 
man.) 


This is a work of great interest to all students and 
lovers of Folk Lore; and that these form a numerous body 
in this country is obvious from the fact, that it is owing 
to the generous welcome accorded by them to the First 
Series of this collection that the editors have been en- 
couraged to commit the present continuation of it to the 
press, As this contains their final selection from Mr. Ar- 
nason’s work, the editors have introduced it by an Essay, 
in which they take a general and comprehensive view of 
the popular fancy of Iceland. This, which will be read 
with considerable interest, is followed by Stories of God 
and the Evil One, many of which are strongly charac- 
teristic of the simple piety, by unreflecting people mis- 
taken for irreverence, of the Icelandic mind. Stories of 
Paradise and Hell, and of Divine Punishment follow. 
Then we have a few Historical Legends, and some Stories 
of Outlaws; and a Series of Tales, and Comic Stories, and 
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a Chapter on Superstitions, complete a volume which 
abounds in passages which throw great light upon the 
Folk Lore of England. 


| 
| 
| 


Beethoven’s Letters (1790—1826), from the Collection of | 


Dr. Ludwig Nohl. Also his Letters to the Archduke 
Rudolph, Cardinal Arc hbishop of Olmutz, K.W., from 
the Collection of Dr. Ludwig Ritter von Kichel. Trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace. In Two Volumes. (Longman.) 
The admirers of Beethoven—and what lovers of sweet 
sounds are not admirers of that great master of his art, 
second only in grandeur (if indeed he is second to him) to 
the immortal Handel —are under great obligations to 
Lady Wallace for the care and trouble she has bestowed 
upon this collection of his Letters. Her original intention, 
of translating those which Dr, Noh] had been so long 
busied in gathering together, has been amended in a very 
important respect by the addition of the series of letters 
which Beethoven addressed to his illustrious friend and 
patron the Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Olmutz, which are incorporated in their proper place in 
the Chronological Series. A new and interesting portrait 
of Beethoven completes a book, in which the man and the 
mnsician are self-portrayed in a striking and remarkable 
manner. The compiler of the Index has committed a 
curious mistake in speaking of the venerable Sir George 
Smart, one of the warmest of Beethoven’s 
and admire rs, as “music publisher in London.” Sir 
George was for years the leading “conductor” in Lon- 
don ; and in that capacity acquired a moderate fortune, 
and the esteem and regard of the whole musical world. 
Lays of the English Cavaliers. 
petual Curate of Langley Fitzurse, Wilts. (Parker.) 
In a handsomely printed volume, the Rev. John J. 
Daniel presents us with one-and-twenty Lays commemo- 


English friends 


priceless materials for that purpose collected by the late 
Mr. Streatfield of Charts Edge have been nobly bestowed 
on the county by his widow, and are to be incorporated 
in a new edition of .Hasted, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Charles Roberts of the Public Record Office, whose 
archeological skill, attainments, and industry, afford 
ample security for the manner in which he will execute 
the work entrusted to him. That nothing may be want- 
ing to make the work complete, the valuable collections 
of the Rey. L. B. Larking of Ryarsh, for years the friend 
and coadjutor of Mr. Streatfield, have been with equal 
liberality placed by that accomplished scholar at the dis- 
posal of his native county. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Tar Conremponantes ann Scccessons or Horner. Although we 
have this week enlarged “ N. & Q.” to thirty-two pages, we are compelled 
to postpone until next Saturday Mr. J. G. Nichol's interesting paper 


| upon this subject. 


R. 
| 2nd 8. i 


By Jobn J, Daniel, Per- | 


rative of the doings and sufferings of the English Cava- | 


liers ; in which his admiration of their courage, and the 

cause in which they suffered, finds utterance. There is 

considerable pathos in many of the Lays, and a strong 
poetic feeling runs through them all. 

An Index to the Pedigrees contained in the Printed He- 
ralds’ Visitations. By George W. Marshall, LL.M., of 
the Middle Temple. (Hardwicke.) 

What Mr. Sims has done for the MS. Visitations pre- 
served in the British Museum, Mr. Marshall has here 


undertaken for such of these Visitations as have been | 


printed. The importance of the pedigrees taken by the 
Heralds at their official visitations can scarcely be over- 
estimated; and it is obvious therefore that an Index to 
the Families to be found in such of those official docu- 
ments as have been committed to the press, is a work 
which all genealogists will be glad to possess. 
Rivington’s Ecclesiastical Year-Book for 1865. 
ton.) 


(Riving- | 


' 


A collection of statistical and miscellaneous informa- | 


tion for the use of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
a which will, we have no doubt, be very accept- 
able. A’ sketch of Memorabilia on the principal matters 
connected with the Church during 1865, is followed by 
Notices of the Proceedings of Convocation of the two Pro- 
vinees and of the C hurch Congress ; Church Statistics of 
Ordinations, Confirmations, Church Buildings, the Church 
Societies and their Work, furnish the next division, A 
résumé of the Religious Literature of the Year, and an 


Obituary of eminent Churchmen, bring to a close a | 
volume destined, we have no doubt, to be the first of a | 


valuable Annual Series. 


History or Kent.—We congratulate the Men of Kent 
and the Kentish Men on the prospect of now having a 
Local History every way worthy of their county. The 


8. 2 il ws 1 the origin of the See of Sodor and Man explained in our 


Tae eel —L. will find Lists of = Authors in our 2nd §. ii. 43 
114, 242, 373, 439; iii. 129, 276, 333-4; xii 

A. P. W. Marshal Comte Harboe pe on May 26,1855. He was 
an old soldier of the Empire, and received his baton from the Prince Pre- 
sident in 1851. 

Serrmvs Piesse. The Botanic Garden, Dublin, 1790, is by Dr. Dar- 
win. Part II. was first published anonymously at Lichfield in 1789, 4to. 

J. There is no account of the ghost of a murdered Bishop at Great 
Saling Hall in Essex, in any of the histories of that county. 


“ Nores & Quenizs” is registered fortra abroad. 

Cure of cough, chest, and bronchial decniom, by Da. Lococn'’s Por- 
monte Warens.—From Mr. Mallett, Angel Inn, Acle, near Yarmouth, 
April 2, 1866: “ For anh of four’ years I suffe from a very bad 
cough and soreness of the chest. I was frequently unable to turn my- 
self in bed, but the Wafers never failed in affording me almost instant 
relief.”"— Dr. Locockx’s Warsnrs cure asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath, throat, and lungs, and have a pleasant 
taste. Price ls. I}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Medicine Ven- 
dors. 


QWEDENBORG’ S FOUR LE ADING Doc. 
A TRINES OF THE NEW CHURCH, signified by the New 
Jervealem in the Revelation ; being those respecting (1) Tax Lonp; 
) Tue Sacarp Scniprons ; (a) Farrn ; and (4) Lire; with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, and an Account of the Author. In One Vol. 8vo 
lemy, 3s. 
Each of these Doctrines ~~ by) - had Epaamn@. The Lord, Is. ; 
— Scripture, ls. ; Faith, 4c 
(1) Asserts and proves the Sole Steir of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(2) Shows what Inspiration is, and that the Bible is Divinely Inspired. 


C. P. ALVEY, 36, Bontuy Street, London, W.C. 











Royal Octav 0, 650 pages, steel ent wood Engravings, price 24s. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS OF THE 
SECOND 

MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


With Reprint of and Commentary on his “ Century of Inventions” 
( ). 
By HENRY DIRCKS, Esgq., C.E., &c., 


Author of “ Memoir of Samuel Hartlib,” “ Worcesteriana,” &c., &c. 
Lenten B. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, W. 





0 BOOK BUYERS.—A New CaTa.ocveE of a 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in- 
cluding many that are Curious and Rare, is now ready. Sent by post 
on receipt of a oo THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond 
Stren, London, W "Desks purchased. Valuations made for Pro- 
bate Duty. 


0 BOOK ‘BUY ERS.—Natratt & ‘Bown’ s new 
CATALOGUE (80 pp. crown 8vo), comprising a Selection of 
Valuable Books from the Pi ibraries of the late Rev. 8. Prince, the late 
Bishop of Chester, the late W. N. Lettsom, Esq., and “other sources, is 
now ready. Post free for four stamps. 


NATTALI & BOND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 








sous 8 GOLD LEVERS. at iil.iis. For s GENTLEMAN 
one at 101. 1 at the 1 Exhibition for “Cheap- 
ness of Production.” 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
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svo, cloth, with 156 Woodcuts and Three Plates, 15s., 


REHISTORIC TIMES. As Illustrated by 

Ancient Remains, and the Manners gn Customs of Modern 

Savages. By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, . F.R.S., President of 
the Ethnologica! Society, Vice-President = Boe., &c., &c. 

“Tt teems with information on everything that has yet been dis- 
covered be g on the early history of our rece, and is written in so 
clear and agreeable a manner, that it is sure both to gratify and iustruct 
every class of readers,'’— Reader. 


se who desire a compact and careful re view of the whole sub- 


“ Tho 
eo —Atheneum. 


ject, well illustrated, will find it in this volume.’ 
“A work of more than usual interest, in which Mr. Lubbock has 
dealt with a very difficult subject in the most scientific, but at the same 
time in the most alluring manner. Times. 
*There is not an idle page in the volume, nor one iy ean be 
chine ed. . We can speak of the value of the work as a whole, 
with un qualified praise.''—Standard. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Crown &vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE KORAN. Translated from the Arabic, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Index. The Suras arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order by the REV. J. M. RODWELL, M.A.., Rector of Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate. 


“ Mr. Bodwell has done more than has ever yet been done to enable 
the mere English reader to - retand the way in which the Koran 
is very convenient to have the date of 


grew intoe xistence 
Rodwell has performed for English 


its several parts, and this Mr. 
readers." —Saturday Revie 

“We recommend Mr. Rodwell's edition of the Koran as the best yet 
issued. It is alike interesting and instructive, illustrated with erudite 
and suggestive notes.” —London Review. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 12s., royal 8vo, bound in cloth, 

A. BENGELII GNOMON NOVI TESTA- 
MENTI : in quo ex nativa verborum vi simplicitas, profunditas, 
salubritas sen«wum ccelestium indicantur. Edit. III. per 
BENGEL quondam curata, Quinto recusa adju- 


J. 


concinnitas, 
filium superstitem E. 
vante J. STEUDEL 


“ Bengel's invaluable work—a work which manifests the profoundest 


and most intimate knowledge of Scripture, and which, if we examine 
it with care, will often be found t » condense more matter into a line 
than can be extracted from pages of other writers.” — Archdeacon Hare. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
10s. 6d. 8¥0, cloth boards, 


SSAYS of the late Rev. 
Edited, with a 


Price 


\HE PHILOLOGICAL ES 
RICHARD GARNETT, of the British Museum. 
Memoir, by H1s Sox. 

Contents: — Memoir — English Lexicography — English Dialects— 
Pricherd on the Celtic Languages—Antiquarian Club-books — Lan- 
gun wes and Dialects of the British Islands—Picts and Gael with other 
Tr ibe « of Great Britain— Augment in Sanscrit and Greek—Origin and 
Import of the Genitive Case— Derivation of Words from Pronominal 
and Pre: ositional Roots—Initial Letter changes in the Indo-European 
Languages, &c. &c 


Price Ss., 8vo, cloth (published at 10s. 6d.) 


PHILOLOGICAL, 
other ESSAYS, by R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.B.S., &¢. 


Price 4s. 8vo, cloth (published at 7s. 6d.) 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL and LINGUISTIC 
ESSAYS of the late JAMES KENNFINY, © ed H.B.M. Judge at 
the Havana. Edited by C. M. KEN) EDY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, \4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL, and 


7 CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— 
The Fourteenth Year. The taking of Land is entirely optional. 
Persons may invest large or small Sums, receiving Interest thereon, and 
may elect to be either Depositors or Shareholders. Prospectuses ex p!ana- 
tory of the different Departments will be sent free of charge. Present 
rate of Interest 5/. per cent. per annum on Shares, and il. per cent. per 

annum on Deposits, with ~ ey of Prompt W eeowel 
LES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


Offices: 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.c 


OR SALE.—The First Seventeen Volumes of the 
: ILLUSTRATED NEWS, complete, and in good condition. 
"rice 4l. 
Address, J. HEAD, Bookseller, 6, Hanover Street, Long Acre, W.C. 


Paper and Bnvelopes. 


i be PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 

PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 

Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s,, and 4s. per ream. 

Super Thick C yon Note se. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 

Super Thick Blue Note, , 4s. 6¢., and Se. 6d. per ream. 

Outsides Hand-made Fooiee: ap, &s. 6d. per ream. 

Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. a. per ream. 

Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or plain. 4s., 5*., and 6s. per ream. 

Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6«. 6d., and 7s. ied per 1000. 

The “ Temple " Envelope, new ‘shape, high inner flap, I*. per 190. 

Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s.; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d. ; Ditto, three letters, from 8s 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, Is. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to is. per 100. 

PARTRIDGE a COOPER, 
Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 
IDustrated Price List Post Free. 


QWEE oT OPOPON NAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
LN new perfume. Thus I wave my perfumed ‘kerchief, where un- 
rivalled odours dwell, now the subtile essence spreading folds us like 
an eastern spell Sold by all fashionable druggists and perfumers. 
Price 2s. éd.—2, New Bond Street, London. 


| OTICE. —In order to meet the requirements of 

the Trad: Shippers, and the Public generally, the WHEELER 
& WILSON Manufacturing Company have opened extensive premises 
at 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHY aARD. in addition to the head Esta- 
blishment in ya Street, for the Sale of their unrivalled LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES, for Family and Manufacturing 
purposes, where Purchasers will receive all necessary information and 
instruction (Gratis) in the use of the Machine. Price from 9J. up- 
wards. L[llustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS—13, Regent Street, W. 

CITY BRANCH —43, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 


Just published (Gratis), 


HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION solved 
by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. Ladies 
should at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset Maker, THOM- 
yk Ee’ Illustration, showing the veritable * MODE DE L’IMPE- 
AT 





JANACEA BRITANNICA (Britain’s Heal-all): 

a Vindication of C rw icism on Comprehens've Principles. By 

W. ATTWOOD, late Curate of Shoreditch. 600 paces, 3s. 

BU — DUFFY: rl Dublin, 1866. Preface separately, 17 
pages, 


GERMONT CONSONA FACTA.—JENNER & 
\ KNEWSTUB ( (ries to qplarring their promices) are SELLING 
OFF their celebrated STOCK of DRESSING CASES, Travelling 
Bags, cutlery, despatch boxes, albums, photographs, envelope cases, 
jewellery, elegancies i in mounted china, + moulnu, gold, silver. enamel, 
&c. at greatly reduced prices, for cash._tIENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James's Street, and 66, Jermyn Street. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The public are Ray ry! cautioned against worthless imitations, and 
should see that L ERRINS’ Names are on the Wrapper, Label, 
Bottle, and Seepper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*e* Sold Pk and for Eaprt, by the Proprietors, Wergasters 
MESSRS. CROSSE and BLACK WELL, MESSRS. BARULAY ard 
SONS, London, &c., &c ; and by Grocers and Vilmen cuteemall y. 








